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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
X. THe SAcreD HEART IN RELATION TO SINS OF THE “FLESH.” 


_ “God hath not called us to uncleanliness but unto sanctification.”—Thess. 
VV, 7. 


II.—Love. 


1. The violence of carnal lust shows forth the fall and consequent 
need of a Saviour. The corrupt human heart needs a divine heart 
to save it. Man’s perverse love is healed, by the sinless love of 
Christ’s Sacred Heart. “Out of Sion, in the loneliness of His beauty, 
God shall come manifestly” (Ps. xlix. 2). The heart, the very cen- 
ter and seat of love, should be cleansed by coming into contact with 
the divine heart of Jesus. Mere animal lust should be cast out, and 
Christian love take its place. In the order of nature, sexual inter- 
course is necessary to carry on the race; but it has been purified, 
and elevated in holy family life. There is a conjugal chastity, that 
guards those joined in holy wedlock from the riotous abuse of their 
own bodies. The virginal flesh of Him Who was born of a spotless 
virgin, under the life-giving action of the Holy Ghost, heals and 
restores humanity in all the relations of life. From the deep love 
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of His Sacred Heart, He can say to the harlot as to the leper, “I will, 
be thou made whole.” 

2. In no instance does man need more this healing and strength- 
ening love than in ruling the flesh. In the wild impetuosity and 
volcanic turbulence of its movements, the poor soul, left to itself, is 
almost powerless, and reduced to the level of a mere onlooker. 

Strange to say, in animals, devoid of reason, passion safely reigns. 
It is the mainspring of their activity, and is determinant solely of 
life. In man, it is a disturbing factor, an element of disorder, an 
overflowing river, a devouring flame. Uncontrolled lust of the flesh, 
leads not to the preservation and multiplication of life, but to its 
extinction and death. 

Passion, or the “flesh,” it may be said, is the cry of sensitive 
nature, claiming the satisfaction of our bodily wants. Why not 
gratify a bodily organ seeking and needing what is to it as food, 
drink or rest? True; but in man passion ought to be subject to 
reason. It can not be master without disastrous results. But in this 
struggle with our enemy the flesh, reason is but a child, warring 
against a giant; a babe in the folds of a serpent. Only the grace, 
and touch of Him, Who gave to the waters of the Jordan power 
to heal the leper, and to moistened clay the virtue of restoring sight. 
to the blind, can stay the ravages of lust or extinguish its raging 
fires.” I knew that I could not otherwise be continent except God 
gave it ” (Wisd. viii, 21). “Many have perished by the beauty of a 
woman and hereby lust is enkindled as a fire” (Eccles. ix, 9). 

3. This unholy impulse, to use the body for base and ignoble 
purposes, breeds an unending, and limitless desire of carnal pleasure. 
It apes the manner and uses the form and drapery of love—the 
heart’s true wealth. But though in profane circles, it is called love, 
and has eloquence and music and song and painting as its hand- 
maids, it is in reality but a lewd law form of gross selfishness. It is 
sensuality decked out in the garb of love. 

Soul and body are its victims. Observe how it pollutes the mind 
and turns the noble intelligence, into a chamber of horrors, filling 
it with lewd thoughts, images and fancies. 

Listen to its words, and hear the great gift of speech used in 
such a way as to make deafness and dumbness blessings of God. 
The heart itself, that should be the organ of pure, holy, and dis- 
interested love, is made the seat of a gross selfish and unsated pas- 
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sions, that animals indulge only on occasions when necessary for 
the reproduction of their kind. 

Thus are desecrated the soul “made little less than the angels,” and 
the body “created by God in honor,” made “members of Christ” 
and “temples of the holy spirit, by rites, as solemn and sacred, as 
those, by which our churches are dedicated. 

No wonder that “the land is desolate,” and the greater part of 
the race are spiritually stunted, and undeveloped. “The corruptible 
body is a load upon the soul” (Wisd. iv, 15). Mind and will and 
love are chained down, and keep men in an animal state. “The 
sensual man perceiveth not the things that are of the spirit of God” 
(I Cor. ii, 14). 

4. To raise ourselves up, we must bring our unruly flesh into 
contact with that of our Saviour and Redeemer the new Adam. We 
have to “wash it clean in the blood of the lamb that was slain;” in 
the cleaning streams of the sacraments, that issued from His Sacred 
Heart. They may be called so many streams of divine love. They 
are the mystic waters, “springing up into eternal life” that at once 
heal and cleanse. It is in this Sacrament of Penance that this sacred 
cure first takes place. The leprous flesh is dipped in its magic waters, 
and emerges fair and clean, “no longer a debtor to the flesh to act 
according to the flesh” (Rom. viii. 12). Margaret of Cortona long 
led a harlot’s life; but, her heart torn with grief and incipient love, 
she plunged into this new pool of Siloe, and came forth, and ever 
remained, a saint of God. Her flesh to-day, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, is incorrupt; a miraculous proof of the efficacy of repentance 
and the Blood of the Lamb to wash the soul “from all her iniquities.” 

5. It is in the Holy Eucharist, however, that this purification is 
fully effected. Herein, “God creates a clean heart within us” by 
bringing our bodies into immediate contact with the virginal flesh 
of Jesus. This is “His good and beautiful thing, the corn of the elect, 
and wine springing forth virgins” (Zach. ix. 17). Herein, we 
touch not “the hem of His garment,” but the body that was woven 
round the Person of the Divine Word. 

St. Paul says: “If you live according to the flesh, you shall die; 
but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall 
live” (Rom. viii, 13). Now to live thus, i. e., to be rulers in our 
own house, to be king of our own hearts, to cleanse the fountains, 
whence proceed “the evil thoughts and desires, leading to works, 
that defile a man,” we must bring our hearts close to the Sacred 
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Heart of Jesus. This can only be done effectually, and thoroughly, 
in regular and frequent approach to the Holy Eucharist. “The 
flesh,” no doubt, is “strong”; but “if God be with us, who is against 
us,” what for need we fear, who is nearer to God than they who share 
“the food come down from heaven,” who “eat the body and drink 
the blood of Him” Whose name shall be called Emmanuel, i. e. God 
with us.” 
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Short Sermons for the Sundays in December. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
PREPARATION FOR THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


“Men withering away for fear.”—Luke xxi, 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—Why the Church reads the gospel of the end of the world. 
Christ came to save sinners but the sinner must repent and turn from his 
evil ways. The dreadful state of the sinner on the day of judgment. 
Example of Saul and Herod. 

Exhortation—Prepare for the coming of the child Jesus. 


With this Sunday we enter upon a new ecclesiastical year, and the 
Church reads to us the gospel of the end of the world and of the last 
judgment, inviting us to make use of the present time of grace, so 
that on that awful day we may not wither away with fear, but may 
go forth to meet the Lord with confidence and joy. This admonition 
is reinforced by the austerity of the Advent season which begins to- 
day. It is a time of preparation for the coming of Our Lord and 
Saviour, by a sincere repentance and amendment of life; for though 
we no longer await Redemption, as did the pious of the Old Law, 
still we may only by penitential dispositions participate in the fruits 
of the Redemption. At this holy season the Church, therefore, ex- 
horts us to be converted to God by a sincere repentance, so as to bear 
worthy fruits of penance. To this I would endeavor to encourage 
you to-day, and pray that God may grant to my words the power of 
drawing you nearer to Him. 

To the question, Why did Christ come into the world? Holy Writ 
answers: “For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (Luke xix, 10). For this reason He calls Himself 
a good shepherd who seeks the sheep that have gone astray, in order 
to restore them to the flock, so that they may be saved from destruc- 
tion. The sheep that have gone astray are the sinners; by their sins 
they have separated themselves from God, they walk in the paths of 
perdition and their end will be perhaps eternal damnation. The lov- 
ing Saviour calls out to the sinner: “They that are in health need not 
a physician, but they that are sick” (Matt. ix, 12). Sinners are af- 
flicted with grievous and mortal sickness of the soul—and to heal and 
save them the Son of God forsook the glory of heaven, became man, 
and died the agonizing death of the Cross. 
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St. Luke presents this to us in a parable. When a king visits a city, 
he says, the streets are carefully cleansed and everything is put in 
order. God also requires this attention; and He admonishes us 
through St. John, the precursor of Christ: “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make straight his paths.” “Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low: and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough ways plain” (Luke iii, 4, 5). 

The hearts of all men should be cleansed from sinful dross, and 
adorned with virtue so that Jesus may make His entry therein and 
bestow upon them His grace and His peace. 

It is necessary, therefore, for sinners to prepare the way of the 
Lord by a sincere repentance. The proud must bring low the moun- 
tains which they raise for themselves over others; the avaricious 
must renounce their unlawful love of money, and commence to love 
their brethren, the poor. The lukewarm and idle in God’s service 
must begin to pray with fervor and to practise good works. That 
which is rough is to be made smooth by those who are wrathful, un- 
kindly and revengeful ; they must walk in the footsteps of Christ who 
was meek and peace-loving. Crooked ways must be made straight 
by those who have walked the paths of sin and vice. Thus all sin- 
ners must do penance. 

And who of us, dear Christians, dare say that he has been without 
sin? Just take a glance at your inner life, and give an accounting 
to yourself concerning your thoughts, words and deeds! Have you 
soiled your heart and offended God by impure thoughts and desires, 
by envy and ill-will, through pride and pomp, avarice and greed? 
Have you perhaps used immodest language, lied, cursed, blasphemed, 
derided and calumniated others? Have you murmured and com- 
plained at sufferings and adversities? Did you hurt and offend your 
neighbor, or have you cheated and defrauded him? How lukewarm 
and cold some have been in God’s service, how slow to fulfil the 
duties of their position and calling! How little good, and how much 
evil others have wrought! If you ponder over this, dear Christians, 
will you be able to say that the invitation to penance which the 
Church addresses to you in this Advent season does not concern 
you? And how can you have part in the fruits of the Redemption, 
how can you welcome the Saviour into your heart, if you have 
not removed the dross of sin by sincere penance? 

Those, however, who refuse to repent will behold His coming on 
the day of judgment with fear and trembling. When God ap- 
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peared to Saul, graciously inviting him to be converted, Saul trem- 
bled over his whole body and from fright fell into a dead faint. What 
an awful spectacle will it be then to behold the Lord in His wrath, 
when in the clouds of Heaven He will appear in great majesty and 
glory to judge all men! Herod was sorely troubled even at the news 
of His birth. St. Augustine asks if as a helpless infant in the cradle 
the Saviour inspired the proud monarch with such fear, what terror 
will He arouse in the hearts of men when He shall come as a stern 
judge? What anxiety will take possession of the sinner, when the 
Lord will upbraid him with his deeds of vice, ending with the sen- 
tence of eternal damnation. Who will be able to bear the awful 
words: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire”! In de- 
spair they will cry out: “Ye mountains, fall upon us, and cover us, 
ye hills,” but in vain, hell will open, and they will be plunged into it 
for all eternity. 

Think well on it, therefore, dear Christian, how you may escape 
this terrible fate. A fearful judgment awaits you, if you allow the 
present time of grace to pass by unheeded ; if you do not prepare by a 
contrite Confession your heart for your Saviour. Now is the time to 
obtain grace and to secure salvation. Remember that the Son of 
God came into the world as a little infant. “He is a child,” says St. 
Bernard, “and therefore easily appeased.” Give to the Divine 
Child a heart full of sorrow and contrition. He will be appeased, 
and you will be again the object of His love. “Who does not know,” 
continues St. Bernard, “that a child gladly shares with those he 
loves? The Christ Child has the kingdom of heaven in His keeping. 
Approach, O Christian, and beg of Him the kingdom of heaven”! 
If you come with this petition and a heart filled with contrition and 
love, you will not ask in vain. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
THE MESSAGE AND THE CHAINS OF ST. JOHN. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Now when John had heard in prison the works of Christ, sending two of 
his disciples, he said to him: Art thou he that art to come, or do we look 
for another?” Matt. xi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Why did John send his disciples with such a message to 
Christ? He knew and believed in Christ. It was that Christ might help 
them and draw them to Himself. 

II. God alone is our real helper: proven (1) by experience, (2) by 
reason. Therefore put all your trust in Him. Examples: Machabees and 
Israelites. The joy and blessing of bearing our burdens for Christ. 


To-day’s gospel contains many wholesome lessons from which 
I will select two for our special consideration. I will point out to you, 
why John sent two of his disciples to Jesus to ask Him who He 
was; and then, what the chains of John should teach us. 

1. It may seem strange that John should send two of his disci- 
ples to Jesus, asking Him “Art thou he that art to come, or do we 
look for another?” We can not suppose that John did not know 
the Saviour for how could it be possible that the servant should not 
know his Master, the precursor his Messias? We know also that 
John had already acclaimed the Saviour as the Redeemer, in the 
words: “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world,” and when he professed his unworthiness to loose the latchet 
of the Lord’s shoes. Furthermore, when he baptized Jesus in the 
Jordan he had heard the voice of the Heavenly Father announcing: 
Thou art my beloved Son. Considering all this, we must believe 
that John knew Jesus to be the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, 
and that he believed in Him. John, therefore, did not despatch his 
disciples on this errand for the purpose of strengthening his own 
faith, but in order to let his disciples be confirmed in their belief and 
in their confidence in the Lord. John was in prison and foresaw his 
death ; in order therefore that his disciples might not deceive them- 
selves he sent them to Jesus, who alone could help them if men should 
contradict or persecute them. And this truth, dear Christians, which 
St. John recognized is also applicable to us. We can not depend on 
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the favor and assistance of men; he who alone can and will help us, 
in good and evil days, is God, the Lord of all creation. The favor of 
men is fickle; to-day we may have their good will and praise, they 
will assure us of their affection and assistance, and perhaps the very 
next day they may forsake us, yea, they may be heaping ignominy 
and derision upon us. A harmless word, a misunderstanding, or 
failure of fortune, is often enough cause to transform your best 
friends into enemies. Doubtless you have experienced this truth 
yourselves. 

No, indeed, we can never depend upon human favor and help ; God 
alone can help us, and He is willing to do so in our necessity and 
want. Hence the Lord says, too: “See ye that I alone am, and there 
is no other God besides me: I will kill, and I will make to live: I will 
strike, and I will heal: and there is none that can deliver out of my 
hand” (Deuter. xxxii, 39). As long as the Machabees had con- 
fidence in God, they were unconquerable, but when they neglected 
God and appealed to human aid, they were conquered and 
slain. And so long as the children of Israel placed their 
hope in God, He protected them with His mighty arm, but when 
they forsook God, they were also forsaken by Him. Let us, there- 
fore, rely firmly upon the Lord’s promises: “It is good to confide in 
the Lord, rather than to have confidence in man. It is good to 
trust in the Lord, rather than to trust in princes” (Ps. cxvii, 8, 9). 
“Blessed is he who hath the God of Jacob for his helper, whose hope 
is in the Lord his God” (Ps. cxlv, 5-9). 

2. Let us now turn to the lesson taught us by the chains and fet- 
ters wherewith John was bound in his dungeon. “Blessed,” says 
St. Chrysostom, “were those hands which touched the head of 
Christ at His baptism; blessed and hallowed the fingers which 
pointed out to the world the Lamb of God; yet they became far more 
blessed when for God’s sake and the cause of truth and justice they 
were bound with fetters, or rather let us say adorned.” To be fet- 
tered and ill-treated for God’s sake, for truth and justice, is a high 
honor indeed. You will say: Thanks to God, we are no longer per- 
secuted on account of our faith, nor put in chains on account of it. 
We are no longer thrown in prison because of our faith, yet every 
one has his chains and bonds to bear, and he will be blessed if he 
bears them patiently for God’s sake. These chains and bonds that 
we have to bear are the obligations imposed upon us by our posi- 
tion and calling in life, they are the sufferings and afflictions that 
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come upon us, they are the bonds with which the Commandments 
of God bind us. Married folk, for instance, are bound to one 
another, and only death can loosen their bond; others may be op- 
pressed by poverty or by other troubles, and there is no one, but has 
his little cross. If for the love of God, you bear all your bonds 
patiently, no matter how heavy they may be for you, then you shall 
be esteemed blessed as was St. John. If like St. John we bear with 
fortitude and patience, and for the love of God, the chains and fet- 
ters which our position and vocation in life, or adversity and afflic- 
tions, or the Commandments of God mean for us, then we, too, shall 
one day be received like John into God’s eternal glory. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
THE VIRTUES OF ST. JOHN. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


A 
“T am the voice of one crying in the wilderness: Make straight the way of 
the Lord.”—John i, 23. 


§ wa OPSIS.—I. John’s dignity seen from the terms applied to him in Holy 
cripture. 
The virtues of his life: (1) humility, (2) penance, (3) zeal for 
souls. 
III. Exhortation to imitate John, especially at this season. 


Of all the saints, the Blessed Virgin alone excepted, there is none 
praised so much in Holy Scripture as John the Baptist. It is said of 
him that he is more than a prophet, and that no greater has been 
born of woman: he is called a man sent by God (John i), an angel 
(Matt. xv), a preacher of penance (Luke ii), and a burning and 
shining light before the Lord (John v). Let us inquire in what 
way John attained to such lofty dignity and sanctity. If we peruse 
his life we find that he was chiefly noted for three virtues: (1) his 
profound humility (2) his penitential life, and (3) his zeal for God’s 
glory and for the salvation of his fellow-men. Let us to-day con- 
template these virtues so that we may endeavor to follow in John’s 
footsteps. 
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1. How great the humility of St. John was is perceived in his 
preaching and in his actions. When the Jews sent messengers to 
John, asking him whether he was Christ, or Elias or some other 
prophet, he answered them: “I am not.” And upon the question 
“Who then art thou?” he replied: “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” He might have told 
them with truth: “I am a prophet,” for Christ Himself had de- 
clared that he was even more than a prophet. But John was not 
seeking honor ; the more others thought of him, the less he thought of 
himself. I am not Christ, said he, not Elias, not a prophet ; I am only 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord. And when Christ Himself came to him asking to be baptized 
at his hands, John sought to restrain Him and said: “I ought to be 
baptized by thee: and comest thou to me?” (Matt. iii, 14). “I am 
not worthy to loosen the latchet of thy shoes.” See, dear Christians, 
John, of whom Our Lord said that he was more than a prophet, 
whom he called an angel, another Elias, and of whom the Angel 
Gabriel prophesied that he would be great before the Lord, and 
that no man born of woman would be like unto him, this John con- 
sidered himself of so little account, that he expressed himself as 
unworthy to loosen the latchet of the Saviour’s shoes. But the 
more lowly John’s opinion of himself was, so much the greater 
was he in God’s sight. He who considered himself as unworthy 
to loosen the latchet of Christ’s shoes had the glory and grace of 
touching His sacred head at Baptism. When we reflect upon this, 
dear Christians, should we not be ashamed of our own vanity and 
pride? We poor weak and sinful men, carry our heads high, look 
with contempt upon our fellowmen and expect of others respect 
and homage. Those destitute of talent would pass for fountains of 
wisdom; sinners want to be considered virtuous; we are indeed de- 
spicable and deserving of chastisement in God’s sight, and yet we 
behave, like the Pharisee, as if we were the favorite children of 
God and not in need of His mercy. Let us learn humility from St. 
John. Without humility we can not acquire a single virtue, with- 
out humility we can have no hope that our sins will be forgiven, that 
our prayers will be heard; in short, without humility we can not be 
saved. 

2. The other virtue which enabled John to reach so high a plane of 
sanctity, was his penitential life. Even in his youth he went out into 
the wilderness to lead a life of penance. His garment was of 
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camel’s hair, his bed the hard earth, his food locusts and wild honey, 
and his drink the water from a spring. Why did John leave his 
beloved parents and the joys and comforts of life? Why did he 
punish his flesh? Why watch, fast, and pray without intermission? 
The Church makes answer to this in the hymn of praise for the feast 
of St. John, and tells us that he led this penitential life in order to 
preserve the innocence of his soul; to keep himself free even from 
small sins. If this saintly John, to work out his salvation and to merit 
heaven, regarded it as necessary to practise such great penances, 
how much more reason have we to lead a penitential life! Hence 
the life of St. John cries out to us: Do penance, amend, be vigilant 
in watching, fasting and praying and in other works of penance; 
avoid the occasions of sin, for even if the kingdom of God is within 
our reach we can only become possessed of it by using violence. 
Let us take to heart, dear Christians, this exhortation of St. John, 
especially as we approach the festival of Christmas, and let us pre- 
pare ourselves for the advent of the Lord by sincere penance. 

3. John attained so high a degree of sanctity, finally, because he 
had an ardent zeal for the Divine glory and for the salvation of man- 
kind. It was not enough for him that he was himself free from sin, his 
zeal impelled him to make others the same. He sent his disciples 
to Christ, in order that they might listen to His teaching, and behold 
His miracles, and be incited thereby to believe in Him and imitate 
Him. He gave good advice, and pointed out to the people the way 
and means to salvation. He condemned, without fear, the wicked 
King Herod, for the adulterous life he was leading, and his cen- 
sures were so irksome to the king that St. John was made to suffer 
for them with his life. We should indeed take these lessons well to 
heart! Would that, like John, we might strive to promote the glory 
of God and the salvation of our fellow men, so that not only we 
should avoid sin, but restrain others by word and example, and lead 
them on to the path of virtue! 

We have seen, dear Christians, in what way St. John attained to 
so high a degree of sanctity. Now let us not content ourselves with 
merely admiring his virtues, but let us endeavor by profound humil- 
ity, penitential life and zeal for God’s glory and for our neighbor’s 
salvation, to walk in his footsteps, in order that we may be deemed 
worthy to behold with him the divine glory! Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
PRIDE. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


a“, 
“Every mountain and hill shall be brought low.”—Luke iii, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. God punishes pride. Example; the proud angels. Examples 
of sinners forgiven. No example of pride forgiven. 
si - The attitude of the proud man—likens himself to God. Example: 
erod. 
III. Examine ourselves on this vice. 
IV. The way to overcome it is by humility. Examples: Our Lord 
and His saints, especially John the Baptist. 
V. Exhortation to prepare for Christmas. 


The pagan poet Esop when asked what the heathen god Jupiter was 
supposed to consider his chief duty, gave answer: “He sup- 
presses the proud.” With even more reason we may say of the true 
God, that he suppresses the proud and punishes them. Hence Mary 
in her glorious hymn of praise says: “He has shown might in his 
arm: he hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. He 
hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble” (Luke i, 51, 52). This was the fate of the rebellious 
angels, who, dazzled by pride, desired to be like unto God. He 
expelled them from heaven, and for their punishment cast them into 
hell. And this was in fulfilment of the words in to-day’s gospel: 
“Every mountain and hill shall be brought low.” 

Dear Christians, the feast of Christmas is before us, and the 
Church desires us to prepare ourselves worthily to celebrate it. For 
this it is needful not only to purify ourselves from sin, but also 
to lay aside our bad habits, and adorn our heart with virtues. 
Some may be proud and haughty. If you wish to participate 
in the fruits of the redemption you must bring low the mountains 
and hills of pride and practise humility. Let me show you to-day 
how God punishes the proud, hoping thereby to incite you to humil- 
ity. May the Lord bless our meditation! 

We read in Holy Scripture that God has granted forgiveness to 
many great sinners. So for example he pardoned the woman taken 
in adultery; the great sinner Mary Magdalen; the publican 
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who with humility struck his breast and said: Lord be merciful to 
me a sinner; He forgave Peter who had denied Him; He pardoned 
the thief upon the cross ; but we read nowhere that He bestowed His 
pardon and grace upon a proud soul. While the humble publican 
was pardoned, the proud Pharisee, who had entered the temple with 
him, went home unjustified. Therefore St. Ambrose warns us “How 
great a vice is pride! Even adultery obtains forgiveness but not 
pride.” “Pride,” says the wise Sirach (x, 7), “is hateful before God 
and men.” 

Why then is pride so detested by God? For the simple reason 
that the proud soul wants to be like the Almighty. God is of Himself 
and has everything in Himself. The proud man would do likewise, 
he ascribes everything that he is, has and can do, not to God, but to 
himself. Notwithstanding that he received all he has from God, his 
spiritual and corporal faculties, his powers his wealth and prosperity, 
his honors and dignity, his good qualities and merits, he will not 
give the credit to God, but to himself, and he requires that all should 
respect, honor and extol him. Is it any wonder then that God pun- 
ishes him? 

Holy Scripture tells us that God severely punished the proud 
Herod, because he took unto himself the glory which belongs to 
God alone. “An angel of the Lord struck him, because he had not 
given the honor to God: and eaten up by worms, he expired” (Acts 
xii, 23). 

And are there not among us some who may deserve a like pun- 
ishment? There is the one whom God has blessed abundantly with 
earthly goods, who carries his head high, despises the poor, and ex- 
pects that every one should honor and esteem him as a great man, 
and be subject to him. There is the woman, or young girl, who has 
a fair face or figure, and who seeks to enhance her attractions by 
finery and dress; she glances around maybe even in the house of 
God, to see whether people are admiring her, and she feels hurt if 
she is unnoticed. There are others proud of their intelligence, or 
ability, or of their position, merits, or virtue, who look for honor, 
esteem and praise. If the Lord were to call them to account what 
would happen to them? Are they deserving grace and pardon? No. 
“God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble” (I. Peter 
v, 5). So long as they continue in their pride, and so long as they do 
not perceive and acknowledge that of themselves they are, have, and 
can do nothing, so long as they give not the honor to God, from 
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whom they possess everything, so long as they do not realize that they 
are weak, sinful men, so long can they find no favor before the Lord, 
and they merit to be punished by Him. 

Dear Christians! We shall soon celebrate the blessed nativity of 
Our Lord and Saviour. The Church leads us into an humble stable 
and lets us behold there Jesus Christ, the Son of the Most High, as 
a helpless babe. The Son of God abased Himself so utterly that 
He chose to become man, and be cradled in a manger. Contem- 
plating the Son of God in such abasement, can we still remain vain 
and proud? If He, the Lord of heaven and earth, esteemed earthly 
things of so little account, can we reasonably be pretentious about 
our wealth, our attractions, our talents? Let us never again raise 
our heads in pride, to deprive God of the glory which alone belongs 
to Him. We are in very truth poor, frail, sinful men; of ourselves 
we have nothing of which we may be proud. We can not even 
think a good thought of our own accord, still less do anything good. 
Let us put off then all pride and all haughtiness, humbling our- 
selves before the Lord so that He may exalt us. “Whoso abases 
himself,” saith the Saviour, “shall be exalted, and he who exalteth 
himself shall be humbled.” Let us acknowledge that we are sinners, so 
that we may find grace and forgiveness! Let us not put confidence in 
ourselves, but in God alone, who is the strength of the weak and 
who bestows the desire and the accomplishment of good works. 
Let us imitate the Saviour who has said: “Learn of me, for I am 
meek and humble of heart” (Matt. xi, 29). The more humble we 
are the more pleasing shall we be to God, the more shall we increase 
in virtue and the more may we hope to be exalted one day. Amen. 
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THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


NS 


“And the child grew, and waxed strong, full of wisdom: and the grace of 
God was in him.”—Luke ii, 4o. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The end of the year calls to mind the purpose of life. The 
use of time—to prepare for eternity. David’s appreciation of time. 
II, The action of the two blind men of Jericho—they seized the 
opportunity. 
iy God gives us time to invest tt, as the merchant gives his son 
mo 
"7 V. Self-examination on the use of time. 
V. Exhortation to use it for our soul’s good and the glory of God. 


On this the last Sunday of the year it is proper that we ask our- 
selves whether during its course we have been solicitous for our 
soul’s welfare, and whether, like the child Jesus, we have advanced 
in wisdom and grace as we have advanced in age. What answer 
can we give to this question? Alas, there may be many 
who though they have grown older, have not become wiser 
nor better. They may have taken pains to become richer and of 
more importance, they may have been solicitous for pleasure and 
enjoyment, for good eating and drinking, for the comforts of life, 
for finery and dress, and troubled themselves about other things, 
but not about the one thing necessary, the good of their souls. 
While they have been growing older in years, and perhaps richer in 
worldly goods, their souls have remained poor, destitute of virtues 
and good works; possibly these poor souls are worse off now than 
they were in the beginning of the year, being stained with many 
additional sins and vices. And thus one year will succeed another, and 
their last hour will come before they are prepared for it; that 
awful moment when the Lord will call them for reward or punish- 
ment. Hence the pious King David prays: “Lord, teach us to count 
our days, that we may become wise.” I, too, join in this prayer, 
and wish that to-day, at the end of the year, you may ponder how 
short and fleeting is the time which the Lord has accorded us, so 
that you may become wise, and apply yourselves to working out 
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your salvation all the days of your life. Let us consider how brief 
and precious our time is, in order that, like the divine child, we 
may hereafter increase in wisdom and grace as we advance in years. 

When the Saviour was leaving the city of Jericho, two blind men 
sat by the wayside begging. When they heard that Jesus, followed 
by a large crowd of people, was passing, they cried aloud and said: 
“Lord, son of David, have mercy on us, and make us to see!” But 
the multitude wanted to silence their clamoring. They, however, 
would not be silenced and cried out the louder saying: “O Lord, 
Son of David, have mercy on us!” (Matt. xx). What was the reason 
that these blind men were so insistent in their cries? Had they been 
told that Jesus was going to stay at the place for a few days, per- 
haps they would not have been so insistent, they could then have 
found an opportunity to meet Jesus again; but when they heard 
that He was leaving, they did not want to let the time and oppor- 
tunity be lost without making an effort to lay their troubles 
before Him. Now is the acceptable time, now is there a 
chance of getting well, we must not miss this opportunity. And as 
a result of their importunate cries the Lord halted and healed them. 

We might well learn of these two blind men, how to appreciate 
the precious time which the Lord grants us, and employ it for our 
soul’s good. Time flies, and will not be retarded. We have nothing 
of time, but the present moment, and this vanishes just as we 
imagine that we have grasped it and made use of it. But the more 
precious time is, the more attention does God pay to your employ- 
ment of it. He acts as a rich merchant who would teach his son 
good business methods. He gives him a sum of money and says: 
My son, take this money and trade with it as well as you know how, 
the entire gain shall be yours. If I see that you do well, and invest 
your money to good purpose, I will increase the capital ; but if I see 
that you do poor business, I shall keep my money and withdraw my 
aid. The son takes the money, but instead of doing business with 
it, he begins to squander it, he leads a dissolute life, and 
soon not only exhausts this money, but gets into debt. The 
father then calls his son to account and refuses him more 
money. The Lord God is, as it were, the rich merchant, and we are 
the children. He trusts us with the precious time in order that we 
may put it to good account, and become rich in celestial treasures 
and wealth. “Trade, till I come,” He says (Luke xix, 13), the 
entire gain shall be yours. Make good use of the time, and He will 
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be well pleased, but if you misuse it for sinful purposes, He will be 
angry and call you to account. Examine yourselves, dear Christians, 
as to how you have employed the time during the past year. If 
your conscience tells you that it was well spent, and that you are 
richer in virtues and merits, then you have accumulated treasures 
which neither moth nor rust can consume, nor thieves steal away 
from you, treasures which will endure unto the next life. Yet be 
vigilant, lest through grievous sin you lose it again! Should your 
conscience reproach you with having ill-used the hours and days of 
this year, that you have devoted them to sins and vices, then it be- 
hooves you to acknowledge and praise the goodness of God, who 
has had patience with you and not chastised you as you deserved. 
Very many, who have employed in sin the time allotted them, have 
died in their sins, unrepentant, but you are still living and God 
has given you time for repentance and amendment. Do not miss 
this opportunity, for you know not how long it will last and whether 
God will still grant you to-morrow the grace which He offers you 
to-day. Make use of the fleeting time to do penance, amend your 
life and store up merits for heaven. It is an ancient law which 
says: “Thou shalt not appear empty before me” (Exod. xxiii, 13). 
In particular, therefore, when we appear before the judgment seat of 
God we must not come empty handed, but must be possessed of 
virtues and merits. We know what happened to the fig-tree, which 
Christ found in full leaf, but devoid of fruit: He cursed it. How 
long hast thou, O Christian, been in this garden of the world, 
bearing vain leaves, but not the fruit of good works! You know 
not whether you will stay there much longer, or whether the Lord 
even in this or the coming year will not say of you: “Cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the earth?” Make use then of the present and 
coming year, that you may abound in fruits of good works, in order 
not to be cut down unexpectedly, and cast into everlasting fire. 

Let us not bid farewell to the old year without repenting of our 
sins, so that the new year may not commence without our having 
formed the firm resolution of employing it for our soul’s welfare, 
and then when the last day of our lives shall come, we shall be able 
to go confidently before the judgment seat of God. Amen. 
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THE FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The contrast between the world and man in relation to God’s 

service. Man’s abuse of free will. 

The bearing of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception on the other 
doctrines of the Church. 

The meaning of this dogma: The Immaculate Conception shows us 
(1) the power of God, (2) the sanctity of God, (3) the love of God. 

The effect this should have upon us (I) should give us a love of God, 
(2) a love of purity, (3) @ hatred of sin, (.1) a great love for Mary Im- 
maculate. 


Dear brethren in Jesus Christ, when we look round on this world, 
we can not fail to be struck, if we are thoughtful, by a great con- 
trast which we see. I mean the contrast between the material world 
and man who inhabits it. Looking at the material world we are filled 
with admiration at the beauty, the harmony, the wonderful order and 
arrangement which we observe in it. Everything, from the mighty 
sun and the myriads of stars which light the heavens down to the 
wonderful life of the smallest insects—everything speaks to us of a 
great intelligence of an omnipotent kind, that planned it all, and 
carried it out in creation. Everything tells us, that is, of God— 
almighty, wise, and good. 

But when we look at man, at man’s conduct and character, we see 
that there is something wrong. Physically, so far, that is, as his 
structure goes, man is the most wonderful being on earth; for he 
has not only a body, marvelously formed, but a soul, a spirit, which 
raises him far above the material creation. But there is a flaw, 
there is something amiss ; something out of harmony with the beauty 
and order of the universe. And this flaw, this dissonance, is, as I 
have said, in man’s character and conduct. 

Why is this so? Are we to attribute this evil to the Almighty 
Creator of the world? No, indeed! To do so would be blasphemy. 
This disorder is due to man himself; to man’s free act. He has put 
himself wrong; he has put himself out of harmony with the rest of 
creation ; and he has done it by a wilful act of rebellion against God 
who made him. 
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It was man’s misuse of the high and noble gift of free will, and 
that alone, which brought into the world the sad contrast of which 
I have spoken. God gave us that gift so that we might be able to 
honor Him by offering to Him something that was really our own, 
something over which we have full and free control. It is the noblest 
part of our nature; it enables us to do what otherwise we could not, 
to serve God out of love, to glorify Him by acknowledging in action 
what our reason teaches us of His majesty and goodness, and of our 
entire dependence upon Him. 

But you may be wondering, dear brethren, why I should introduce 
this subject to-day. We are celebrating the Festival of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God. We are once more recalling 
the day when Christ’s vicar upon earth, the Supreme Pontiff, declared 
as an article of faith that the Most Blessed Virgin, from the very first 
instant of her being, was preserved from all taint of original sin. 

Dear brethren, the Church, in the divine office, uses some very 
remarkable words about Our Blessed Lady: “Rejoice, O Virgin 
Mary, thou alone hast destroyed all heresies in the whole world.” 

What is the meaning of this remarkable expression? Dear 
brethren, it means this—and it is a fact—that the great prerogatives 
of the Blessed Virgin, the titles that are hers, and that we celebrate 
on her various feasts, bring out into prominence, emphasize, and 
insist upon, certain points of Catholic Christian faith that have been 
and still are attacked by heretics. 

Take, for instance, the greatest of all her prerogatives, the most 
sublime of all her titles— the prerogative of the divine maternity— 
her title of Mother of God. The definition of that title and pre- 
rogative as truly belonging to her, was found by the early Church to 
be the only way of fixing and securing for all time in the face of 
error the right doctrine of the Incarnation of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as handed down from the apostles themselves. And to-day, no less 
than then, if we wish to know whether a man holds rightly the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation of the Word of God, we can find out by 
asking him whether he acknowledges Our Blessed Lady to be the 
Mother of God. So it is with the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. It emphasizes, it brings out clearly and prominently, it 
insists on certain great doctrines of the faith which heretics and 
unbelievers of modern times deny or call in question. The doctrines 
of man’s free will, of his rebellion against God by sin; of his redemp- 
tion by the Word made flesh: the doctrine of sanctifying grace lost 
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to us by Adam and bought back upon the Cross to be applied to our 
souls as the means whereby they may be renewed and cleansed and 
brought back into harmony with the rest of God’s beautiful creation 
—yes, and even the elementary doctrine that God cares for his chil- 
dren, and has made Himself known to them by revelation and by 
miracles, as well as by the ordinary dealings of His Divine Provi- 
dence with mankind—all these doctrines are now either denied or 
doubted by very many outside the Church. And there is not one of 
these doctrines which is not bound up with the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. This, then, is why I have begun by speaking 
to you of man’s free will and of his rebellion against His Maker. 
What we believe, with infallible certainty, as part of the Catholic 
faith about the Blessed Virgin—that she alone of all mankind, ex- 
cepting only Our Blessed Lord Himself, was always free from the 
effects of this rebellion; that she, as the poet beautifully says, is 
“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast”—the doctrine, that is, of the 
Immaculate Conception, brings out, emphasizes, and insists upon 
the teachings of the Christian religion on man’s free will and misuse 
of it. Yes, and it throws a bright light upon the greatness and the 
power of God’s redeeming love, and upon the sanctity of Him whom 
man has dared to offend. 

Let us see, dear brethren, how this is so. When we say that Mary 
was conceived immaculate, we mean, as you well know, that from 
the first instant of her existence God conferred upon her, in a mar- 
velous degree, the gift of sanctifying grace. By it she was made, 
like Eve before the fall, pure and holy, though with a purity and 
holiness immeasurably greater even than that of Eve. Believing 
this of her, we believe also that of no other human soul can the 
same be said but one—that is, of the soul of Our Blessed Lord Him- 
selfi—God made man. Acknowledging this, her high gift of grace, 
we acknowledge that it is not so with us—that we are conceived 
and born in sin, the children of wrath. We acknowledge our hered- 
itary strain, coming down to us from Adam; we acknowledge, while 
we lament the fact, that he, our head and representative, by his free 
act threw away the precious treasure of innocence and grace that 
he should have handed down to us. Then does the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception bring out and insist upon, in the face of 
error and unbelief, the doctrine of original sin, the doctrine that 
man is a rebel against God; that having free will to do right or 
wrong, he chose to misuse it and to do wrong. 
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And now how does the truth of the Immaculate Conception bear 
upon the doctrine of our redemption? 

I have said that it throws a bright light upon the power, and upon 
the exceeding love of God, as seen in the scheme of our salvation. 

Adam had rebelled, and, as a consequence, we are born in a state 
of rebellion against God. And alas, the greater part of men, when 
they come to an age to know the difference between right and 
wrong, ratify that rebellion by their own act—by actual sin. Have 
we not all done so? So then, God looks down from heaven upon a 
rebel world. From all eternity He saw before Him the rebellious 
race of man. And from all eternity He decreed that He would con- 
quer that rebel race; would bring them into subjection ; would force 
them to acknowledge His sovereignty and His rights. And how has 
He done so? Let the Immaculate Conception of Mary answer the 
question. What does it speak of ? Love—divine, all-conquering, all- 
subduing love. 

God might have terrified us into obedience. He might have come 
in all the power of His Majesty to trample every enemy under foot. 
But He chose not that way—not, that is, till Divine Love had of- 
fered to all the sweet yoke of Jesus Christ. Some day, indeed, when 
the last human soul has had the sweet and gentle yoke of divine 
love offered to it, God will come in dreadful wrath to judge all those 
who have refused it. But till that day shall come He has decreed to 
conquer men’s hearts by love. He does not hide from us the judg- 
ment that awaits us, He instils into our souls a salutary fear of that 
great day, but that fear leads on to love, and it is by love that He es- 
tablishes His reign over the hearts of men. And to do this He 
first took, as it were, a fortress, a citadel, which should be the point 
from which, in all-subduing love, He would go forth to gain His 
peaceful victories. That citadel, that fortress, was the pure immac- 
ulate bosom of Mary. That fortress needed not to yield to Him; for 
it was already His own. From eternity the word had gone forth: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord’”—and it was prepared first in the 
soul, yes, and in the pure unstained body of Mary—prepared by a 
marvelous anticipated redemption, so that, by the foreknown merits 
of the Precious Blood of Jesus, she was redeemed, not from the stain 
of sin already contracted, but from ever, for one single instant, bear- 
ing that stain. 

Could anything, dear brethren, throw more light upon the im- 
mensity and power of the redeeming love of God? Its immensity, in 
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raising a creature to such heights of grace; its power in that mighty 
overthrowing of the devil in the person of a woman, and in that 
most perfect redemption from the slightest touch of the defilement 
of sin. 

And how clearly the dogma of the Immaculate Conception brings 
before us the awful sanctity of God! Not any other woman, however 
holy; not the holiest saint among the daughters of Eve, however 
perfectly cleansed from the stain of sin that once defiled her, was 
worthy to be God’s mother. No tears of penitence, no cleansing 
fires of intensest charity would suffice to fit one that had ever been 
a sinner to give birth to the Eternal Son of God. No! He must have 
for His mother one all-pure, all-holy ; always pure, always holy, one 
blessed above all other women: one full of grace. And such a one 
He prepared for Himself by the Immaculate Conception of Mary: 
one in whom even His all-searching eye could not discern a speck, 
nor find a single flaw, nor anything that could offend the sensitive- 
ness even of infinite sanctity. Again, I say, could any thing throw 
more light upon the awful holiness of God than the Immaculate Con- 
ception of God’s mother? Thank God, then, for this glorious truth 
that we commemorate and rejoice in to-day! Blessed and praised be 
God forever, for the Immaculate Conception of the Most Pure 
Virgin! Let us never tire of meditating upon this truth and upon 
all it means. Seeing in it the sanctity of God, let us conceive the 
greatest horror of sin and of the defilement of sin that would not 
suffer Him to choose the holiest soul that had ever for a moment 
been defiled thereby. Let us not forget that He, the All-Holy, 
comes to us too: that He takes up His dwelling in our souls by His 
Holy Spirit; that He comes to us in Holy Communion in the true 
reality of His presence, giving to us Himself, His body and blood, 
His soul and His divinity. What preparation He demanded in His 
mother! How earnestly, then, ought we to labor that He may find us 
worthy to receive Him when He comes to us! that He may find our 
souls pure and holy, and washed by true repentance from the stain 
of sin. Seeing in the Immaculate Conception the immense love with 
which Our Blessed Saviour has come to storm our hearts; let us 
surrender them quickly and wholly to Him. Seeing, too, the exceed- 
ing fairness of the soul of Mary, and learning by contrast the ter- 
rible disorder that has been worked in our own souls by our re- 
bellion against our God, the misery and evil, too, which has resulted 
from that rebellion in the world which He made so good, let us 
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humble ourselves before Him and with tears of true repentance seek 
His pardon. And, in our efforts to give to Him that free and loving 
service which He asks, let us look to Mary, and seeing what great 
things His holy grace has accomplished in her, take courage for 
ourselves and never despair, knowing that grace will do its work in 
us too, and will make us, too, holy and pure and free from the 
defilement of sin, and render us, if we are but faithful to it, worthy 
to see His face and the face of His Most Blessed Mother, and to re- 
joice with Him and with her forever. 
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THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 
THE INCARNATION. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


“Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God; but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men, and in habit found as a man.”—Philippians i1. 6, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Introduction: The Incarnation the corner-stone of Chris- 
tianity. All other Christian beliefs dependent upon it. What proves the 
Incarnation proves the divinity of Christ. We shall see (a) what the 
Incarnation means; (b) some reasons for its acceptance; (c) its bear- 
ing upon our lives. 

II. The meaning of Incarnation. (a) The name of Christ brings the 
idea of one who was not only a man but also God. (b) The literal 
meaning, the union of two natures in one person. Explanation of Na- 
ture and Person. (c) Four distinct ideas in the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. The definition of it in the Athanasian Creed. (d) The benefit 
to the world from acceptance of this fact. 

III. The Scriptures witness to the Incarnation. (a) Against those 
who have denied the Godhead in Christ the Church brings the statements 
of apostolic witnesses. (b) Against those who have denied in one re- 
spect or another the complete manhood in Christ, the Church likewise 
brings apostolic witnesses. (c) The whole life of Christ bears witness 
to the union of the divine and human natures in the one Divine Person. 

IV. Bearing of the Incarnation on our lives. In that it shows God’s 
great love for man and also reveals man’s true dignity, it incites us to 
lead lives worthy of our eternal destiny. 


1. The cornerstone of the whole structure of Christianity, my 
dear brethren, is the fact of the divinity of its Founder. Upon that 
fact is based the authoritative character of all Christian teachings ; 
and whatever we accept as essential to the gaining of eternal life is 
considered essential for the very reason that it was proclaimed by 
a Divine Voice. Useful and beautiful though other doctrines may 
be in themselves, their value rests upon the truth of this primary 
one, the divinity of the Saviour. As in the solar system, all things 
are centered in the sun, dependent upon it for their very existence, 
and as all things would fail with the going out of its light and the 
ceasing of its heat, so all the dogmas of our faith are centered in 
Christ’s divinity, and were that great fact removed, they would be 
worthless, in fact they would cease to exist. 
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The word which has been chosen to denote the accomplishment of 
this great mystery of God’s coming upon earth is “Incarnation.” 
In a sense we may consider the manner of its accomplishment apart 
from the fact, though necessarily in such a consideration the fact 
itself is supposed. Thus, in the natural world, for example, our 
thought may be concerned with the fact of electricity or with the 
manner of its generation; or, again, we may dwell upon the fact of 
a falling body, or upon the reason for this phenomenon. Thus, too, 
to take another Catholic doctrine, we draw a distinction between the 
fact of Christ’s real presence in the Blessed Sacrament and the pro- 
cess by which it is brought about, namely, transubstantiation. In 
such a way we may, too, distinguish between the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and the manner in which that fact is brought about, namely, 
Incarnation. 

On the other hand, however, it must be clear that whatever goes 
to establish the Incarnation is likewise a proof of Christ’s divinity, 
for the former includes the latter, just as whatever proves transub- 
stantiation is a valid argument for the real objective presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

With this preliminary then, it is well for us, in a day when, among 
many, if the Incarnation is not entirely denied it is at least but 
vaguely understood, to recall the Christian doctrine upon this subject, 
to see at least some of the reasons for its acceptance and to under- 
stand something of the wonderful bearing it has upon our lives. 

2. When the name of Jesus Christ is mentioned there naturally rises 
before us the vision of a man who trod this earth centuries ago in 
living flesh and blood ; there comes the figure of one who drew men 
to Himself, who won men by the gentleness of His manner, by the 
kindness of His words, by His teaching of the future life; of one 
who, more than all other teachers and prophets combined, exercised 
an influence for good upon humanity; of one who in His life and 
conduct brought again to light the truth and power that were lying 
dormant or corrupted in the intellect and the heart and the will of 
man. All admit that Christ was a human being. Born of woman, 
He grew from childhood to youth and manhood. He lived, He 
suffered, He died as man. But the ages in which Christ has been 
preached and the multitudes to whom Christ has been made known 
unite in proclaiming Him to be more than man—even to be God Him- 
self. Voices of opposition indeed have been heard in the land, but 
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the great multitude of Christian peoples are united in accepting 
Christ as the Incarnate Son of God. 

What does that belief mean? Literally, incarnation means the 
taking on of flesh. Applied to the Son of God, it is that act by 
which the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity came upon earth 
and took to Himself a human nature such as that which we possess. 
This does not mean that human nature became divine nature, for 
this would be a contradiction in terms. It means that the Divine 
Person, in whom the divine nature is complete, united to the divine 
nature in that one person, the nature of man, so that we have the 
mystery of the two natures, that of God and that of man existing 
in the one Person who is divine. 

Nature and person—let us see if we can grasp a little of the mean- 
ing of these words. As I look about me in this church to-day, I see 
a number of human beings. All of you have something in common, 
something that is a distinguishing mark, that separates you from 
all other creatures, from the angels in heaven and from other species 
or kinds of beings upon earth; a something that makes you to be 
what you are, namely human beings. This something we call human 
nature. 

I can see further that this human nature is complete in each indi- 
vidual. Thus you do not attribute your actions to another, or to the 
race in general, but you attribute them to yourself. You say of these 
acts, whether you performed them to-day or ten or twenty or more 
years ago, “I did them.” You feel and realize that they belong to 
you individually. Now this condition in which a being is responsible 
for his acts, whether they be moral, or physical or intellectual, is 
called personality. In the human being, nature and personality are 
one. 

Again, if I consider this human nature, I find that it is two-fold: 
it is partly spiritual and partly material ; it is composed of body and 
soul. All actions, however, whether they spring principally from 
the soul or from the body, are attributed neither to the one nor to 
the other alone, but to both combined, forming the one responsible 
person. Thus though it is the body that eats, you say: “I eat.” 
Thus, though it is the soul that thinks, you say: “I think.” Now this 
union of soul and body in man has been used as an illustration—for 
there is a likeness—of the union of man and God in Jesus Christ. 
The Athanasian Creed puts it thus: “As the rational soul and the 
flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” In the incarnate 
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Christ there exist two natures, that of God and that of man, united 
in One Person, and since that Person is divine, all His actions are 
of a divine character. This Person was always God, existing 
throughout eternity, the Second Person of the blessed Trinity. In 
time He became man for the glory of God and the redemption of 
mankind. 

Summing up this, the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, it can 
be seen that there are contained in it substantially, four distinct 
ideas. First, Jesus Christ is very God, equal to God the Father and 
God the Holy Ghost, possessed of all the divine attributes, power 
and majesty. Secondly, Jesus Christ is man, having a body and 
soul like ours, endowed with all human faculties. Thirdly, while 
Jesus Christ is both God and man, God from eternity, made man in 
time, yet He is but one Person, one individual Being, and that Person 
is divine. Fourthly, the manhood possessed by Christ, though it is 
really assumed into the Divine Person, still remains entirely human, 
so that in respect of His manhood Christ is of one substance with 
us. Words could not more clearly state this doctrine than the defini- 
tion used in the Athanasian Creed: “The right faith is that we 
believe and confess that Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, is both 
God and man. He is God from the substance of the Father, begot- 
ten before all ages ; and man from the substance of His mother born 
in time; perfect God, perfect man, subsisting of a rational soul and 
human flesh; equal to the Father according to His Godhead; less 
than the Father according to His manhood ; who though He be both 
God and man, nevertheless is not two but the one Christ; one, not 
by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh but by the taking of 
manhood unto God; one altogether, not by the confusion of sub- 
stance, but by unity of person. For as the rational soul and the 
flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” 

Such the doctrine of the Incarnation which the Catholic Church 
has steadfastly proclaimed and unflinchingly defended. Its very ex- 
istence through the many centuries of human change and against 
numerous attacks stamps it with the seal of truth. For it is as much 
beyond man’s invention as the sun is beyond the eagle that soars into 
its light. That He who is God, who “thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” should “empty himself, taking the form of a ser- 
vant, being made in the likeness of men,” could have been conceived 
only in the Divine Mind, as it could have been accomplished only 
by the Divine Will. To my mind, one’ of the greatest proofs of its 
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truth is to be found in the benefit that has accrued to mankind from 
its acceptance during the past nineteen centuries. We who live 
with centuries of Christian civilization behind us can scarcely appre- 
ciate at first glance the change that has been wrought in the world. 
Could we, however, but conjure up the vision of past paganism with 
its terrible immorality and degradation, so low that we wonder that 
man even without grace could descend to it, and contrast this state 
of things with the civilization of to-day, even with its spots of 
leprosy, we would realize that only a fact which is divine could 
have brought about the change. Whether men acknowledge it or 
not, the nobler realities of our present civilization, the higher moral 
standards by which men are judged to-day, testify to the coming of 
the Son of God upon the earth as man. 

3. The fact of the Incarnation is borne witness to in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Because, at various times in the history of Christianity 
opponents have attacked this doctrine in one point or another, the 
Church has defined and declared exactly its meaning; but all of her 
decisions have been based upon the teaching of the apostles. In all 
her declarations it is to be noted that she has ever preserved that 
which shows the great beauty and glory of the mystery, namely, the 
perfect union of God and man. 

If with Arius of old some deny that Christ was truly God, assign- 
ing to Him the place as it were of a demi-god, making of Him the 
most perfect of all creatures, but still allowing Him to be only a 
creature, the Church summons the witnesses of apostolic days to 
proclaim the truth. She calls upon the greatest defender of Christ’s 
divinity, St. John, and he bears testimony, for he says that the Word, 
who is Jesus Christ, “was with God, and the Word was God.” In 
his Apocalypse, that revelation vouchsafed especially to him, he 
pictures Christ as the Lamb receiving the worship that is given to 
God: “To him that sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb, benedic- 
tion and honor and glory and power forever and ever” (Apoc. v, 13). 

She appeals to St. Paul, who staked all upon his belief in Christ’s 
divinity and he gives testimony of his faith in the Godhead of Christ 
when he states that He who is the Redeemer is He “who is over all 
things God blessed forever” (Rom. ix, 5), and when he proclaims 
that Jesus Christ “thought it not robbery to be equal with God” 
(Phil. ii, 6). 

She calls upon the apostolic writers in general, and to those who 
read the New Testament with open eyes and unprejudiced mind, 
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it is evident that these pioneers of Christianity are agreed in identi- 
fying Christ with the Lord of all things, with the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament. 

Or, if some, admitting that Christ is God, on the other hand deny 
to Him true human nature either in its entirety or in part, the Church 
is just as jealous in guarding this side of the truth, again appealing 
to the teaching of Christ’s chosen messengers. Thus, when she con- 
demned the teaching that declared there was in Christ no human 
soul such as that which exists in man, when she declared false 
the assertion that the human nature was lost and swallowed up 
in the divine, and when again she inveighed against the opin- 
ion of the Monothelites, who would curtail the human faculties 
of Christ, she invented no new doctrine but simply reiterated the 
first teaching of Christianity. She cites the evangelists who con- 
tinually insist upon the humanity of Christ in the complete sense of 
that word ; who depict the Saviour as a Man who knew with a human 
mind, who obeyed and served with a human will, who prayed with 
a human soul. She cites St. John, who, without equivocation or 
reserve, says that “the Word was made flesh;” who asserts that 
Jesus Christ “is come in the flesh” (II. John, 7). She cites St. Paul, 
who says that the Son of God “emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant” (Phil. ii, 7). Or again, she cites St. Peter, who speaks of 
Christ’s human spirit side by side with His human body (1. Pet. iii, 
18). Indeed, in all the New Testament there is nothing clearer than 
Christ’s true and complete humanity, and as a matter of fact, how- 
ever many have assailed the divinity of the Saviour, few, especially 
in later days, have questioned His humanity. 

The whole life of Jesus Christ, from Bethlehem to Calvary, is re- 
plete with proofs that show forth the double, yet single, truth of the 
Godhead and manhood united in one person. Enter the stable at 
Bethlehem and you behold, lying upon the straw, an infant, born of 
woman, a man like unto all men; but you behold also a God whose 
coming the angels announce and who receives the adoration of the 
shepherds and the kings of the East. Gather with those who witness 
the baptism of the Saviour in the Jordan, and you behold a man, 
one who has taken to Himself the likeness of sin, but you behold 
also a God for whom the heavens are opened, upon whom the Holy 
Spirit descends, and of whom the Father says: “This is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased.” Go with Him out into the desert, 
and you will witness a man who hungers and thirsts, but you will 
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witness also a God who is ministered unto by angels. Journey with 
Him throughout Judaea and you will see a man who lives as other 
men, who, in fact, lives a life of poverty, who grows weary under 
his burdens, who is despised, hated and pursued by some, even unto 
death, but you will see also a God who cures the sick and, of His 
own power, raises the dead to life. In the garden of Gethsemane 
you behold the man stricken to earth in an agony of blood, saddened, 
sorrowful even unto death, but you also behold the God whose voice 
alone strikes back His captors and whose word cures the wounded 
soldier. Upon the Cross you behold the man, who is terribly tor- 
tured, who suffers the woful agony of thirst, who is deserted and 
left desolate, but you also behold the God with whose suffering 
nature itself sympathizes and who, on the third day, is to rise from 
the dead, giving thus the greatest proof of His divinity. 

To us this mystery has a wonderful meaning. That God should 
redeem man at all, that He should make atonement for the sins of 
mankind, is an evidence of infinite mercy. But that God should have 
chosen this special way, the Incarnation of His Divine Son, is an 
evidence of His stupendous love for the creature of His hand. It is 
the answer of heaven to the cravings, the longings of man, an answer 
to be conceived only in the Divine Mind. Religion, in its very es- 
sence, implies a loving creature and a loving God; and the history 
of man’s spiritual life has been a series of cravings and a series of 
answers. 

In the offerings of Cain, when he placed before the Lord the fruits 
of the field, or of Abel, when he presented the firstlings of his 
flock ; in the ritual observances of the chosen people, in the blood of 
sacrifice, in the victim of the holocaust ; in the glories of the temple 
of Solomon; in the lowly catacombs of Christianity’s dawn, in the 
mediaeval miracles of stone; in the rude worship of the uncouth 
barbarian and the humble offering of the untutored savage; in the 
monumental tributes erected by Greece and Rome to their pagan 
deities; in Egypt’s enduring walls of Thebes and Karnak; in all 
these we detect the great desire of man and look upon the silent 
witnesses to the everlasting craving of man’s heart for God. 

And God has come to man in many and in various ways; not only 
in the ordinary and usual visitations of His grace to individual 
souls, in the inspirations and spiritual evidences of His presence, 
but also in extraordinary and, we might say, physical manifestations. 
Read in the word of God of the many such favors granted to man, 
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and we must exclaim: “Truly, God is Love.” Behold how in some 
palpable and real way, though it is not given us to understand, God 
walked in the garden of His created paradise and spoke with man. 
Again, learn of the great vision of God with which Jacob was fa- 
vored at Bethel; and how the heavens were opened to Abraham and 
Moses in the apparitions of God that were accorded them; and we 
must say: “God is Love.” Or yet again, learn how in the desert 
journeyings of the Israelites, God was present always in a visible 
manner, by day in the form of a cloud and in a pillar of fire by 
night; learn how when Solomon’s temple, in all its beauty, was 
dedicated to God’s honor, the glory of the Lord, the visible symbol 
of His abiding presence, filled all the sanctuary, and we must say: 
“God is Love.” 

All these, however, grand and sublime though they be, fade away 
before the light and splendor of His latest coming: all these evidences 
of God’s love and desire for man are obscured by the glory of that 
mighty love that shines forth in the Incarnation. Prostrate before 
the God made Man, with a knowledge that was not accorded of old, 
with a devotion to which even the patriarchs and prophets were 
strangers, with a sympathy that strikes a note of sweetest friend- 
ship, with an affection that transcends all other tributes of man, we 
can now exclaim with the highest and sublimest meaning: “God is 
Love.” 

However little we may understand of the deep mystery of the In- 
carnation, this at least we can grasp, that it is an expression of God’s 
desire to be with man and the recognition of man’s desire to be with 
God. “God so loved the world as to send His only begotten Son.” 
“He came not to judge the world, but that the world may be saved by 
Him.” “He came that all may have life and have it more abundantly.” 
The promise spoken by God in the beginning of the human race is 
now fulfilled; the fact proclaimed by the lips of the ancient seer: 
“Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” is now accom- 
plished ; the prophecy uttered of old is now, in the truest and strict- 
est sense, fully realized, and God is become our God with us, our 
Emmanuel. 

In His Incarnation, Christ likewise reveals the true dignity of 
man. He comes in human flesh. Lowly indeed is His condition, but 
even in that there shines forth the more the glory of His love and 
man’s true greatness. In the Incarnation and in it alone we can 
conceive man’s high estate. This glorious mystery is the only title of 
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nobility that mankind can claim. Without it we could scarcely have 
any faith in man’s destiny of goodness and happiness; without it 
the dread veil of sin and crime would obscure the essential beauty 
of the soul; but with it, we are enabled, through the power of God’s 
revelation, to divest man of the garb of wretchedness, to unclothe 
the meanest and the lowest of the vesture of crime. and guilt, and to 
behold, emerging from its habitation of sin, a soul made for eternal 
life with God. 

And in all this revelation that comes to us in the Incarnate Christ, 
there is established in our hearts the desire, and in our wills the 
power, to live ever a purer and holier existence, until not only put- 
ting aside sin, but also putting on the beauty of ever-increasing 
goodness, we shall become in truth children of the Most High. 








AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. 


I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed.* 





V. THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 
ro BY THE REV F. HARVEY. 


“T believe in God.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Study of the attributes of God is the one means of gaining 
the knowledge of Him necessary for our spiritual life. His attributes 
(a) negative: 1. e., denying any limitation in Him; and (b) positive: 
1. €., afirming certain perfections. (a) Negative: 1, God is a pure spirit; 
our belief in his personality in no way interferes with our conception of 
His spiritual nature; 2, He is immutable and eternal; satisfying the crav- 
ings of the human heart for rest amid the ceaseless changes of life; 3, 
God is omnipresent; a thought that if entertained constantly must make 
us saints. (b) Positive: 1, God is infinitely good; and His goodness is 
leavening the world, transforming our failures and our sins; 2, God is 
infinitely wise, hence we may trust Him in all things as a child may trust 
the love and wisdom of a parent; 3, God is infinitely just; not with the 
rigorous severity of human justice. His infinite knowledge makes His 
justice almost a synonym of mercy; 4, God is infinitely holy. It is par- 
ticipation in this holiness that makes us men in the supernatural order 
as our reason distinguishes us in the natural. The whole purpose of our 
moral existence is to grow in this holiness of our God, and to this end 
we should think often of His attributcs. 


Though God is our Father, He yet “dwells in light inaccessible,” 
and no man may know Him as He is. Yet we are told that our 
chief business in life is to know God, to love Him, and to serve Him. 
Knowledge of God is the foundation on which we raise the super- 
structure of the spiritual life. This knowledge is absolutely essen- 
tial to our spiritual well-being here, and to our eternal life hereafter ; 
and groping as we are in the twilight of mortality, it is to be gained 
only by meditation on the divine attributes. 

Indeed, it is by their attributes that we learn to know and to love 
our earthly friends. One becomes dear to us because of his kindli- 
ness, another wins our admiration by his learning, another gains 
our reverence for his courage and his truth; and so these qualities, 
these attributes, bring us into communion with that inner na- 
ture of our fellow men, who else would remain to us but strangers. 
So it is, too, that we come to know and to love our heavenly Father, 
and thus fulfill the end of our earthly being. 

What we may term the fundamental attribute of the Most High 
is His simplicity, His entire spirituality. God is a pure spirit. His 
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nature admits neither higher nor lower; is entirely incommunicable. 
There is in Him no admixture of the material or corporeal, hence we 
must gain our knowledge of His nature by denying to it the essen- 
tial characteristics of what we see about us. “To whom, then, have 
you likened God, or what image will you make for him?” says the 
Prophet Isaias. 

In this connection we may mention a very common error enter- 
tained by many Protestants and by most rationalists about the Cath- 
olic idea of God. They say that we worship a personal God, mean- 
ing thereby, a corporeal being like ourselves, a sublimated man, as it 
were; and they conclude that our religion can not possibly be 
spiritual, since it has such a foundation. This error is due to their 
ignorance of the meaning attached to the word “person.” By a 
person we mean a being who is responsible for his acts; one to 
whom an act may be imputed as to a responsible agent. The lower 
animals, for instance, are not held morally responsible for their 
actions, since they lack the source of responsibility—reason, and 
so are not spoken of as persons. Now a person, or responsible being, 
is not necessarily material or corporeal, and when we speak of a per- 
sonal God we mean a pure spirit to whom the various acts of 
Deity, such as creation, redemption, and sanctification, may be im- 
puted as to a responsible being. Our God is, indeed, a Person, but 
none the less is He a pure spirit, and, in the words of the apostle, 
“Those who adore him should adore him in spirit and in truth.” 

Necessarily connected with this doctrine, that God is entirely 
spiritual, is that of His unchangeableness. “The same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.” All about us, and all within us, is change. The 
leaves fall and die, and others push forth to take their places. The 
days and years speed on in ceaseless alternation. Empires and 
nations rise and flourish, then are leveled with the dust. And our 
own hearts but mirror the seething change without us. Gloom fol- 
lows gladness. The prizes that we strive for with all the ardor of 
our souls are tossed aside as apples of Sodom. Our most supreme 
mortal love becomes inevitably but a friendship sustained by habit, 
or a vague indifference ; our most tragic sorrow turns to a mild won- 
der at our grotesque despair, and at last to utter forgetfulness. Yet 
with all this beating upon us of the mighty sea of change, the heart 
longs persistently for some assured rest; something that will anchor 
us to the granite of God’s eternity. Our every-day speech echoes this 
yearning of our nature for the immutable. “Forever,” is a word 
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constantly on our lips. Our possessions, we say, are to be ours “for- 
ever;” our vows of friendship and of love hide their frail mor- 
tality beneath such words as “eternal,” “undying,” “endless,” and 
the like. 

This instinctive longing for the immutable God was implanted in 
our hearts that we may more surely come to rest in Him. In our 
ceaseless turning from the changing life about and within us; in 
our eager search for some stable resting-place, we learn at length 
the consoling and sustaining strength of that attribute of our God, 
His changelessness. “I am who am,” says the Lord. Always the 
same, in substance, in knowledge and in will. He can acquire no 
new knowledge, can formulate no new decrees, for He has known all 
things and has decreed that His holy will be done from all eternity. 
How consoling is this thought, that amid the vicissitudes and changes 
of our mortal life, when the hearts of friends grew cold, and our 
hopes have withered one by one, we may turn to the unchanging love 
and eternal inspiration of our Father who art in heaven. 

Closely related to the immutability and the eternity of God, is His 
immensity, whereby He is really and truly present to all things that 
exist, or that possibly can exist. 

This attribute of God is threefold; for not only is He everywhere 
by reason of His knowledge, by which He knows all things, and by 
reason of His power, by which He acts in all things, but also by 
reason of His divine nature, whereby He is in His entirety in all 
places. He is not present in a circumscribed manner as are things 
cororpeal, partially in one place and partially in another, nor as are 
the angels, in some special place, though in their entirety in every 
part of that place, but He is all in all places, yet no place can be 
said to contain Him. This may be deduced from the fact that He is 
the primal cause of all things, acting upon each and every thing to 
bring it into existence, to preserve it, and to rule it; and since He 
can not act where He is not, it follows that He must be in direct 
communication with that upon which He is immediately acting, for 
there is no distinction between His power and Himself; they are 
one. “Whither shall I go from thy spirit, and whither shall I fly 
from thy face?” sings the Psalmist. “If I ascend into heaven, thou 
art there ; if I descend into hell, thou art present. If I take my wings 
early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me.” 
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Pleasing and dreadful thought! Never are we for an instant out 
of God’s presence. He is all and entirely in the innermost depths of 
my heart, and is just as close to the one who is near and dear to me, 
yet separated from me by the boundless sea, and my whispered 
prayer for my friend’s welfare is breathed into the heart of that God 
who is present to us both. The stars that write His name in letters 
of golden fire on heaven’s firmament, are proclaiming His presence ; 
and the dewdrop that sparkles on the leaf holds God within its 
trembling heart. The foul thought is born in His very presence; the 
wicked deed is done before His face; the ribald or blas- 
pheming jest strikes first upon His ear. How careful we 
are to keep our disparaging opinion, our harsh criticism from 
the hearing of him against whom it is directed; but our offenses 
against God are committed in His presence, nay, in Himself, 
adding to the injury of sin the insult of a direct attack. True 
it is that we forget this attribute of our heavenly Father, forget that 
our sins are perpetrated before Him, but our forgetfulness is a poor 
excuse for the injury done. The forgetfulness of the train- 
despatcher does not restore the lives of those who have perished 
through his carelessness. “With desolation is the world made deso- 
late, because there is no one who thinketh in his heart.” Did we 
keep in mind this great truth, that God is ever with us and in us, 
sin would have no part in our lives, and each day would see us 
growing more and more into the likeness of that Divine Presence 
in whom we actually live and move and have our being. 

Besides these negative attributes—negative because they deny any 
limitation in God—which help to make us understand the infinite 
difference between the Creator and the creature, there are positive 
attributes, which predicate of our heavenly Father ce ain perfec- 
tions, such as goodness, wisdom, mercy, justice and holiness. 

God’s goodness, as we shall now consider it, is none other than 
His love for creatures. There is, of course, in Him that natural 
goodness which flows from the infinite perfection of His nature, and 
the moral goodness, which is but another term for His sanctity ; but 
it is what the theologians call the relative goodness of God that has 
for us a peculiar strength of appeal, for that is the goodness which 
characterizes His relations with us. This divine goodness shows 
itself in many ways. It manifests itself in acts, as in the benign 
working of natural laws, and then we call it God’s beneficence; it 
is but another name for grace, which is the divine goodness bestow- 
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ing supernatural gifts on undeserving creatures. As liberality, it 
dispenses its benefits without stint; clothed in the garments of pa- 
tience and long-suffering it delays to punish the wicked. Under 
the name of mercy it succors the wretched, and as clemency remits 
sin and the punishment due it. God’s infinite goodness and mercy wait 
upon our every step. He, the source of all happiness, longs to com- 
municate His happiness to creatures, and we have but to open our 
hearts, remove the choking weeds of care and worldly pleasure, to 
realize that goodness fully. Every song bird’s note that makes the 
air vocal with melody is not only a hymn of praise, but an evidence 
of God’s goodness, which would awaken a pure joy in our hearts. 
The rain that causes the parched earth to exult for gladness, is the 
gift of our beneficent Father. Even the sorrow and disappointment 
that weigh us to the earth may be as truly a proof of God’s goodness 
as the pain which a parent inflicts in correcting and training a child 
is an evidence of that parent’s love. Evil is in the world, and much 
of it, but God’s goodness is ever working in it and through it, 
leavening it, and slowly but surely changing it to good. “All things 
work together for good to those that love God,” are words whose 
truth grows upon us with the passing years. So many of us can 
look back upon trials and difficulties, upon sorrows that griped the 
heart, and seemed to wring the very life from it, and feel that we 
are better men and women to-day because of our Calvary. To how 
many have troubles and failures and disappointments been stepping- 
stones to higher things ; been to our spiritual eyes as the touch of the 
sorrowing Saviour, unsealing our sight, and making us to see the 
things of this life in their true proportion! When we ponder it in 
our hearts, and look at it in the light of our Holy Faith, we realize 
more and more that God’s goodness is enfolding us round about, 
and changing sins and sufferings and temptations into life-giving 
grace as the air transforms noxious vapors into health-giving atmos- 
phere. There is more of good than of ill in human nature, necessar- 
ily so, for we belong to God; we are His creation, and His goodness 
it is that sustains us. We might say that we are drawing that 
goodness of our God into us constantly with the very elements that 
are ever renewing our physical being. His goodness is then a part 
of us, a part that will gradually purge out the old leaven, and make 
of the sin-sodden human race a people who are true children of 
God, good with the goodness of their heavenly Father. 

Closely related to this all-embracing goodness, is God’s infinite 
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wisdom, “which worketh from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly.” This wisdom of our God supposes perfect knowl- 
edge on His part of what is best for His children, and supposes, too, 
His power to bring it about. 

Not only do the Sacred Scriptures assure us again and again that 
God has done all things wisely and well, but that He is the very 
source of all wisdom. “All wisdom is from the Lord God, and 
hath been always with him, and is from all time.” “If any one of 
you want wisdom, let him ask it of God who giveth to all men 
abundantly, . . . and it shall be given him.” 

We are apt to be very forgetful of this attribute of our Maker. 
Men in their folly are continually passing judgment on the wisdom 
of God. Their experience teaches them that they are constantly 
making mistakes when they attempt to judge the actions of their 
fellow men. They find that there are numberless things that have 
gone to direct a man’s motives that they are ignorant of, and which 
when they learn, cause them to reverse their decision, but the orderly 
government of the Universe by Him who holds it in the hollow of 
His hand, is condemned offhand, if not in so many words, yet by 
a rebellious questioning that is little short of blasphemous. In our 
egoism we think that the ends we have in view are those which God 
should wish to have accomplished. We realize that the child is in- 
capable of grasping the intentions of an adult, separated from it by 
some few years, yet, in practice at least, we think ourselves able 
to form an appreciation of the motives that actuate the infinite and 
eternal God. 

The whole history of God’s dealings with man shows man’s in- 
ability to grasp the wisdom of God’s ways, yet the knowledge of this 
history has not the effect on the individual heart which it should 
have. Again and again it has been shown that what we of this 
world deem folly and weakness are the very wisdom and strength 


of God. The weakness of Bethlehem and the folly of Calvary have 


renewed the face of the earth. In the strength of that weakness 
myriads have faced cheerfully death by torture or the more subtle 
martyrdom of lives of self-denial. In the wisdom of that folly God’s 
messengers have overturned and brought to naught the most care- 
fully planned systems of man and, through this foolishness of the 
Most High, have reared a structure that has won the reverent ad- 
miration of the greatest minds of every age. Such is the history of 
the establishment and continuance of our religion, yet this great 
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lesson has small effect in lessening our complaints of what we do not 
understand in the working out of God’s promises. We still con- 
tinue to murmur against the sorrows and disappointments that are 
adding to our spiritual stature, and making us in very deed children 
of God. We admit that Christ’s life on earth was a demonstration of 
divine wisdom, but can not realize that we, His brethren, should 
come under the same wise law of suffering. The other attributes of 
God we accept unquestioningly, and, though we would shrink in 
horror from any expression of doubt regarding God’s wisdom, yet 
by our unwillingness to be guided by His laws, and by our lack of 
submission to the divine will, we question the wisdom of our 
heavenly Father, and the efficiency of His government. True, it is 
lack of faith that underlies this mistrust. Did we have a realizing 
sense of what we profess, our hearts would be filled with that per- 
fect peace which flows from an absolute reliance upon the wisdom 
of a loving Father. 

We now come to the consideration of the justice of God. Justice 
is of two kinds, one which renders to another his due, gives some- 
thing for value received, and the other, which rewards and punishes 
a subject according to that subject’s deserts. 

It is evident that justice in the first sense can not be predicated 
of God, since, strictly speaking, He can receive nothing from us, 
for all we have is already His. To Him, however, belongs retribu- 
tive justice, the justice which rewards and punishes. “Thou art 
just, O, Lord,” says Tobias, “and all thy judgments are just, and 
all thy ways mercy and truth and judgment.” And St. Paul ex- 
claims: “There is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord, 
the just judge, will render to me in that day.” Indeed, there is a 
cry in the human heart that proclaims more loudly than any external 
testimony, the existence of a just God. The intertwining of the 
threads of good and evil in the warp and woof of human life, de- 
mands, we feel, the unraveling hand of a just and omnipotent Being. 

Sometimes we are frightened at the thought of God’s justice. It 
is, in truth, a dread thought, but not the terrifying thing our ignor- 
ance would make it. To the general mind, justice is something 
hard and formal, a rigid and literal application of law to some par- 
ticular case. So common is this idea of the severe and unyielding 
character of justice, that Shylock’s claim of the pound of flesh is 
strenuously defended, and Portia’s interference as strenuously con- 
demned. Yet in that great poem she symbolizes true justice, which 
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is so closely intertwined with charity that our gross sight can 
scarce perceive any distinction. There is never any real conflict 
between God’s justice and his mercy, for His all-embracing knowl- 
edge reconciles the two. Human justice condemns some unfortu- 
nate who has violated a law; divine justice, which knows the 
strength of his temptation and the frailty of his will, bids him go 
in peace. On the other hand, the man who legally holds vast pos- 
sessions, receiving the honor and applause that wait upon success, 
may sue in vain for absolution at the tribunal of penance, and, ac- 
cepted by men, stand rejected of God. 

In how many cases have we condemned the action of our fellow- 
man with perfect and impartial justice, as we think, and later been 
obliged to alter our decision because we have learned of certain 
extenuating circumstances. Knowledge it is that makes justice 
tender. There is no danger for us in God’s justice if our will is 
upright before Him, be the world’s condemnation what it may. Our 
frailties are covered by His justice, which knows all things, and 
then that justice is the synonym of mercy and of love. 

God’s omnipresence, His unchangeableness, His existence from all 
eternity, demand our reverent worship ; His goodness, mercy, knowl- 
edge, and even His justice win our confidence and our love; but 
the contemplation of His holiness it is that sanctifies us above all 
things, leads us along the road of perfection until we join our 
voices to that heavenly choir singing, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
hosts.” Indeed, we could not bear the white light of that holiness 
did we not gaze at it through other attributes of our God. The 
most perfect human virtue, the heroic purity of the saints, the very 
sanctity of the immaculate Mother of God, are but reflected rays 
of that dazzling sun of holiness. This attribute of the Deity inspires 
the angelic song, is the never-ending theme of their praise. Before 
this holiness the very seraphim veil their faces, and those created 
intelligences that stand nearest to the unapproachable God tremble 
at its dazzling beauty. And yet we are commanded to imitate this 
holiness of our God. He has revealed Himself to us that we may 
know His holiness and desire to have a share in it. True, there is 
an infinite difference between the holiness of God and the holiness 
of man, for God is holy by His very essence, while creatures become 
holy by the infusion of this supernatural quality. Holiness is the 
conformity of the will with the supreme moral law, but God is Him- 
self that supreme moral law, so that divine holiness may be de- 
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scribed as the harmony existing between the will of God and all 
His actions. The sanctity of God can neither increase nor diminish, 
while that of His creatures may grow indefinitely, and may diminish 
until it is utterly lost. We might say that as in the natural order 
man is distinguished from the brute by his reason, and losing that 
reason he becomes practically animal, so in the supernatural order 
he is man because of his share in God’s holiness, forfeiting which, he 
sinks to the level of the devil and his host. 

The entire purpose of our mortal existence is to grow into the 
image of this glory of our God. Our catechism tells us we were 
made to know, to love, and to serve God. This is but another way 
of saying that we were made to become holy—holy as our heavenly 
Father is holy. To this end Christ was born in a stable and died 
upon a gibbet; to this end the apostles suffered and toiled; to this 
end the Church has been established to wage her undying warfare 
with the world and the spirit of the world; to this end you and I 
have heard again and again that still, small voice upbraiding us for 
our failures and for our transgressions. We are the crown of God’s 
creation, not because of our reason, but because we may share in 
the holiness of our God. 

Amid the cares and worries of our daily life there may not be 
much time for oral prayer, or for visiting God’s holy temple, but 
there is surely time for a thought on some attribute of our God, His 
goodness, His mercy, above all His constant presence with us and 
in us. These attributes have not been revealed to us merely for our 
study, for the purpose of filling our catechisms or our spiritual books, 
but that thoughts of them may become an integral part of our daily 
lives, and by increasing our knowledge and consequently our love 
of our Creator, make us sharers in His holiness, which is our sole 
passport to eternal life. 
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VI. THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


“For thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which 
thou hast made.”—Wisdom xi. 25. 


i 
& 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Love a very real experience in men. This im- 

plies a First Cause which is perfect love. Perfect love implies universal 
aati God loves and therefore cares for all reflections of Him- 
Se) self. Por . . 
Exposition. 1. Providence is needed in all human systems: the family, 
the community, the state, the Church. Much more is it needed in the 
system of the vast and complex universe. 2. God’s providence extends to 
particulars. All things for man, but man for God. God cares for the 
body, but as instrumental to ,the soul. 3. God is unchangeable in His 
providence. Moves all things sweetly, i. e., according to their natures. 
Miracles are not an interference with but a fulfilment of divine Provi- 
dence. No such thing as chance. Providence reaches even to man’s free 
will. 4. Providence assigns to all things both a particular and a uni- 
versal end. The particular end may fail, but not the final one. 

Difficulties answered. 1. There are seeming failures and cruelties in 
nature. Our view of nature ts infinitesimally small. We can see the 
reason of many things. But eventually we have to make a meritorious 
act of faith and trust to the loving providence of God. 2. Human suffer- 
ing. The result of sin somewhere. Suffering educative. Eventually, 
however, we must fall back on God’s goodness. i The permission of 
sin the most staggering of all difficulties. The difficulty a part of God's 
providence designed to beget and foster faith. Manifests the grace of 
forgiveness and the attribute of justice. But again the ultimate answer 
ts found in God’s love. 

Conclusion—Trust in God in spite of all difficulties. Pray in spite 
of all dejections. Providence demands and does not dispense with 
prayer. Our sentiments of kindness realized in God in an infinite degree. 
Whatever God does ts right. 


The most real and most keen of all human experiences is that of 
love. It is the double thirst which every one has felt, but which 
no one on this side of the grave has fully quenched. Whence comes 
this insatiable longing? It must be traced to its source in everlasting 
uncreated love. We are accustomed to look at the material world 
} and argue from it to a first cause. But the material world is scarcely 
Ed dream-stuff compared with the reality of will-power and love. Much 
more then must the beginning of love be sought in the ultimate Being 
who Himself is love. And having arrived at absolute love, we can 
easily see that it must hold all things within its spell. Were it to 
miss even the poorest of created things it would not be absolute and 
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perfect. It must from its very nature magnetize everything. Ex- 
perience and reflection both go to assure us what God has revealed 
through His spirit: “Thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none 
of the things which Thou hast made.” 

Knowledge of this wide-reaching, all-embracing love is the bed- 
rock of our trust in God’s providence. We may wonder at first 
why God should exercise His love toward all things. The reason is 
that all things in some way reflect the beauty of God. God looking 
upon the vast treasures of His own mind must love Himself. So 
also in looking upon the images of those treasures He must love 
them. And loving them He must use His vast wisdom and power to 
take care of them and arrange and direct them to His own great 
glory. 

When we look at our own little systems we see that providence 
is needed in order that they may be carried on. In the family the 
father must go out to work in order to provide food and clothing 
and shelter for himself, his wife and children. In the community 
there must be a mayor and council to take care of the affairs of the 
community: to provide for the poor and to attend to the common 
needs. In the nation there must be a government to rule the com- 
munities of which it is composed, and to watch and protect its in- 
terests as against other nations. Likewise in the Church there must 
be the priest to take care of the parish, the bishop to rule the diocese, 
and the supreme Pastor for the whole Church. “Feed my lambs, feed 


my sheep,” said Our Lord to Peter. If therefore in these organiza-_ 


tions a certain amount of providence is needful for their well-being, 
what shall we say of the vast mechanism of the universe? What 
keeps the planets in their courses? What regulates the 
seasons? Whence comes about that unspeakable arrangement of 
law and order, which, with each and every new discovery of science, 
is known to be more vast and more complex? The verdict 
of science has been voiced by the prince of scientists. Lord Kelvin, 
speaking as president of the British Association in 1882, said: 
“Overpowering proofs of intelligence and benevolent design lie 
around us, showing to us, through Nature, the influence of a free 
will; and teaching us that all living beings depend upon one ever- 
acting Creator and Ruler.” Thus again do reason and experience 
carry us back to what we knew from the revelation of holy wisdom: 
“But thou, O Father, dost govern all things by thy providence.” 

There have been many speculations as to how God exercises His 
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providence ; whether, for instance, it is by His direct active opera- 
tion or by reason of an impulse and arrangement given to the uni- 
verse in the beginning ; whether He acts by His own personal power 
and intelligence or by the aid of angelic power and intelligence. We 
need not stay to consider these. There is, however, a practical ques- 
tion which concerns our personal attitude towards God. Has God 
a particular care for each one of us? God is personally and actively 
present everywhere. He has sent His Holy Spirit to make His 
abode with us. He must, therefore, regard all things in particular. 

First we see how He arranges all things around us for our service. 
In the beginning, when the world was without form and void, the 
spirit of God brooded over the face of the deep and prepared a 
place for man to live in. He separated the water from the land 
and the darkness from the light. He made the green things grow 
and the creeping things live. He planted paradise for man to dwell 
in. And ever since then He has gone on brooding over the primary 
stuff of which all things are made. The providence of God is behind 
everything: the blades of grass, the leaves, the trees, the wind, the 
rain, the sunshine: everything that is for man’s service. Two spar- 
rows are sold for a farthing, and yet not one of them falls to the 
ground without our heavenly Father’s care. 

We, however, are better than the sparrows. It is by God’s pro- 
vision of food that we are able to sustain our bodies. It is by His 
law that the blood courses through our veins. It is by the breath of 
His life that we are able to breathe and replenish our heart’s blood. 
“He covereth the heaven with clouds, and prepareth rain for the 
earth. He maketh grass to grow upon the mountains, and herbs for 
the service of men.” “The eyes of all hope in thee, O Lord, and 
thou givest them meat in due season.” 

Yet even this minute care of our bodies is directed toward another 
end. Our soul is our real self. That is God’s special treasure. 
There His providence keeps constant watch that we may be drawn 
ever nearer and nearer to Him. He gives light to the will to enable 
it to act. He gives fire to the heart to inflame the whole soul and 
bring it entirely into His service. “It is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to accomplish according to His good will.” 

In all this wonderful providence God preserves His unchangeable- 
ness. He does not have to keep stepping in to put things right. If 
a stone rolls down the mountain side it fulfils eternal laws. If the 
lion goes abroad to seek its prey, it is because of the unchanging 
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law of brute instinct. If man is allowed freedom in His action, it is 
only because God wills those actions to be the result of man’s free- 
dom. And if at any time something seems to happen contrary to the 
laws of nature, a miracle, it is not that the laws have been suspended, 
but that for some divine purpose, these events have been foreseen 
and arranged, and so are the fulfilment rather than the alteration 
of the divine will. God reaches “from end to end mightily and or- 
dereth all things sweetly.” Thus all things that happen, if they be 
not influenced by the free will of man, happen of necessity. Many 
things seem to happen by chance. The lightning strikes an oak-tree 
and misses the man standing by. He thinks he is very lucky. But 
in reality there is no chance whatever in the incident. It is all due 
to the working out of fixed laws. Things seem to happen by chance 
simply because we can not see all the circumstances. Huxley spoke 
a great truth when he said that chance was but an alias for ignor- 
ance. Whatever happens therefore uncaused by the free-will of 
man, is the direct result of God’s providence. Nor does the free-will 
of man escape God’s providence. Indeed, this is the favorite object 
of divine care and attention. Of man it is said: “Thou hast sub- 
jected all things under his feet, sheep and all oxen and the beasts 
of the field.” All the rest of creation is for man, to be directed by 
man’s spiritualized free-will to the service of God. Whether, there- 
fore, man is influenced by the world around him or by grace within 
him, it is all the result of God’s providence taking care of him. 
“There is no power but from God: and those that are, are ordained 
of God.” : 

This arrangement of God, however, must always be considered in 
the light of God’s final aim. He gives to each of His creatures a 
certain value for their own sakes; but a much greater value for the 
sake of all creation. An artist will value the chemist’s discovery of 
a new color, first for the sake of the hue itself, but more especially 
for the place it will occupy in the composition of some beautiful 
picture. Thus in God’s creation all things have both a particular and 
a universal end. It is the particular end of trees to bear fruit. It 
is the particular end of bees to make honey. It is the universal end 
of all things to glorify God. Thus it may happen that many things 
fail in their particular aim; but never in their final aim. A gardener 
cuts off vine-bearing branches in order that those that remain may 
produce better grapes. Whenever then there seems to be failure in 
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nature, we must conclude that it is only a failure of the particular 
end and not of the final one. 

This distinction between the particular and final end of things is 
a very important one. Its neglect is the cause of nearly all the con- 
fusion which exists in people’s minds concerning Divine Providence. 
God’s creation scheme is so vast and so complex. It reaches right 
back through all the ages of history, through the life of pre-historic 
man, through the long centuries and aeons of geological time. It 
stretches forward through all future ages and on past the end of 
time into eternity. It comprises all our earth, all our solar system, all 
other stellar systems of which ours is but a unit. And if the tele- 
scope shows us length and breadth in indefinite dimensions, the 
microscope and chemical experiment show us infinitesimal worlds in 
smallness. It has been computed that in a thimbleful of hydrogen 
there are 1,200 millions of millions of millions of atoms, while each 
atom is made up of electrons, each one of which when compared with 
its atom is as a crumb to a cathedral. How very small then must 
be our partial insight into God’s plans! A fly lights upon a great 
picture, say the Sistine Madonna of Raphael. It sees only a little 
black patch on the hem of Our Lady’s robe. It recognizes nothing of 
the superb composition of form and color of which the black patch is 
a portion. Yet the fly’s apprehension of the picture is far more ex- 
tensive than our apprehensions of God’s picture. So it comes about 
that if we look only to the particular end of things and neglect their 
final end, we get a distorted view of God’s providence. Relying 
merely on our own infinitesimal outlook we are bound to experience 
the difficulty of God’s seeming improvidence, seeming forgetfulness, 
seeming weakness, seeming unkindness. 

The failures in nature are a constant source of trouble. Take, 
for instance, the mayflies. Their larvae form most elaborate little 
houses for themselves in the beds of streams. They live under 
water until ready to emerge from the chrysalis state. Then after all 
this preparation they rise to live their little sunshine life. Yet out 
of a thousand probably only a dozen escape the trout and the swal- 
lows. Wherefore all this waste? 

The other day the children of one of our convent schools were 
playing in the garden, when some of them came running in great 
distress to the nun in charge. Little Agnes had caught a bird and 
had it shut up in a tiny box. “Let it go at once,” said the sister, 
“it will die.” “Poor little birdie,” said the child, “but it would go 
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straight to heaven then.” So the sister had to explain that the bird 
could not go to heaven as it had no soul baptized in the Blood of 
Jesus ; that animals could not sin because they had no will; that the 
cat could not help being cruel to the birds, nor yet the birds to the 
flies, for God made them so. And just then they were able to see a 
fly-catcher darting from its place on a tree catching flies every 
moment. “But why did God make them so cruel?” asked the child. 
“Tt is nearly time to go in. Run and fetch me the bell.” This was 
the answer she got from the provident sister. We are all children 
in the presence of God’s creation. We can see the reasons of many 
things. But we need not carry our reasoning very far before we 
come to the end of it. Our only answer is that God is good. The 
particular end may fail hundreds of times, but the final one never. 
He loves all things that are and hates none of the things which He 
has made. 

The difficulty is felt more keenly when we come to human suffer- 
ing. The reason is because then it touches the whole man; not 
merely his intelligence, but, as in the case of holy Job, his flesh and 
his bone. “Though He should kill me, yet will I hope in him.” 
That was Job’s attitude of mind. We can look on the history of the 
man of patience and see how all turned out well in the end. We can 
see that much of the suffering which exists is the direct result of sin. 
We can believe that all suffering is the result of sin somewhere, if 
not of the sufferer, at least of some one else. We can know the one- 
ness of our race and the need of bearing each other’s burdens. But 
when we are face to face with suffering in reality, then it is that we 
need our faith in God’s providence. Aware of our own sinfulness we 
might bravely bear our own sufferings. But the difficulty presses 
heavily upon us when we see those suffer whom we love and know to 
be innocent. 

The newspapers told us of a sad case recently. A young couple, 
father and mother, were putting their children to bed, their only two. 
The mother was bathing the baby while the father played with the 
elder boy. The boy, in his delight, jumped from his father’s arms, fell 
downstairs and was killed. The mother rushed downstairs to her 
son, and, in her distress, forgot the child upstairs. Then when she 
did return it was only to find her baby drowned. What shall we 
say in the presence of such a calamity? What could the mother say? 
What could the father say? We can not see the good of such effects 
of God’s providence. But by a strong act of faith we can believe 
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that God is good, that He loves all things that are, and hates none of 
the things that He has made. We may try to fathom the mystery, 
but our safer plan will be to bow down and adore. 

In seeking the source of suffering in sin the difficulty is lessened 
for many people. But for many others it is only postponed. Can 
the providence of God be justified in the presence of so much sin? 
Especially in the presence of everlasting sin? We may get glimpses 
here and there of God’s providence in the permission of sin. We 
may look at the lives of St. Paul and St. Augustine and St. Mary 
Magdalen and St. Mary of Egypt and see in their sins the occasions 
of the wonderful grace of sorrow and repentance. Or we may see 
in the punishment of sin the manifestation of God’s justice. “What 
is there that I ought to do more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done to it? Was it that I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
and it brought forth wild grapes? And now I will show you what I 
will do to my vineyard. I will take away the hedge thereof, and it 
shall be wasted: and I will break down the wall thereof and it shall 
be trodden down. And I will make it desolate.” Finally, however, 
we must have recourse to the one great truth of God’s love and the 
deduction from that truth, that God’s love is at the root of His 
providence. We can not see but we can believe that God’s love is 
eternal. 

Here then is the practical lesson to be learnt from the truth of 
God’s providence. God must be trusted under all circumstances. 
No matter how contrary to our ideas of justice and right and mercy 
He seems to act, we must believe that He has done right after all. 
Those very sentiments which cause us distress come from Him and 
must be found in Him in an eminent way and infinite degree. He 
who made the eye, shall He not see? He who made the ear, shall He 
not hear? And He who gave us our pity, shall He not prove merciful 
and gentle past all imagining? His care for us is so minute that the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered. He knows all that is need- 
ful for us before we ask Him. Yet we must pray: “Our Father 

give us this day our daily bread.” Our prayer is not a 
petition to God to change His mind, but it is a condition which God 
has attached to His gifts. When then we pray for one thing and 
get something else which we do not want, we must believe and trust 
that it is the result of God’s loving providence. We must see God 
in the ordinary ways of nature just as well as in the miraculous. And 
if at times those ways jar on our sense of what is kind and good we 
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must remember that God’s ways are not our ways, and that all things, 
even the most appalling events in life, work together for the good 
of those who love God. The dark night comes to every soul sooner 
or later and causes it to lament as Sion lamented of old: “The Lord 
hath forsaken me, the Lord hath forgotten me.” But God replies as 
He did to Sion: “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have 
pity on the son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet will I 
not forget thee.” 
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VII. THE HOLY TRINITY. 


BY RIGHT REV. MGR. CANON JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”— 
Matt. xxviii. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Reason, Scripture, Church proclaim the existence of God. 
Christ lifted the veil and showed us something of the inner nature of 
God, viz., the Trinity. Trinity necessary for the infinite happiness and 
infinite love of God. Meaning and explanation of this mystery. Rela- 
tion of the Three Persons to each other; to the Incarnate Word; to 
Christ in the Eucharist. Vestiges of the Trinity in creation. 1. Beings. 
—Material, spiritual, partly material and partly spiritual. 2. Matter.— 
Solid, liquid, gas. 3. Dimensions in nature—Length, breadth, thickness. 
4. Form.—Lines, surfaces, solids. 5. Life—Vegetative, sensitive, ra- 
tional. 6. Souls—Natural life, supernatural life, glorious life. 

Conclusion.—Adoration and thanksgiving to the Trinity. 


There is no truth so clearly written upon the face of nature, as the 
existence of God. No one whose mind is not hopelessly blinded 
by pride or prejudice, can fail to detect the most startling indications 
of His goodness, His power, and His wisdom in the immense uni- 
verse, that upon every side stretches around him to untold distances. 
Hence the Seraphim, in the vision accorded to Isaias, cried out, one 
to another, “Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Hosts, all the earth ts 
full of thy glory” (Is. vi, 3), while the Psalmist, in similar words, 
reminds us that “the heavens show forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament declareth the work of his hands” (Ps. xviii). Well then 
may St. Paul assure the Romans that they who refuse to acknowledge 
this fundamental truth, are without excuse. “The visible things 
of God, from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, His eternal power and divinity, 
so that they (who believe not) are inexcusable” (Rom. i. 19). 
In a similar manner the wise man, under inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost writes :—“By the greatness of the beauty and of the creature, 
the Creator of them may be seen, so as to be known thereby” (Wis- 
dom xiii). Indeed any doubt upon this point that might otherwise 
have lingered in our minds, has been swept away by a solemn decree 





*From Homiletic Monthly, Vol. V. 
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of the General Council of the Vatican, which declares that even apart 
from any supernatural revelation, man may arrive at the knowledge 
of the existence of a Supreme Being, by a proper exercise of his 
reason, and may even obtain some knowledge of many of His at- 
tributes, more especially of His goodness, wisdom and power, which 
are everywhere apparent. 

There are, however, in God depths that no human plummet can 
ever sound, and riches that no human intelligence can ever measure. 
Of these one of the greatest and most incomprehensible is the 
adorable mystery of the ever Blessed Trinity. 

This is a mystery that we could never have discovered for our- 
selves. It is no doubt true, that certain faint traces of it exist in the 
visible creation, but these traces do not stand out boldly and con- 
spicuously so as to be readily seized. Hence, it became necessary 
that this sublime doctrine should be more explicitly revealed to 
us by Jesus Christ, under the new dispensation. 

In His infinite goodness He deigned to lift up a corner of the veil 
that hides the mysteries of His eternal essence for us, and com- 
municate to us one of the profoundest secrets of His divine nature; 
a secret by which we are enabled to realize more perfectly the infinite 
richness and felicity of His life. 

The utter solitude and isolation that seemed to characterize the 
eternal existence of God, and which was so difficult for man to 
reconcile with his ideal of perfect happiness, at once disappears 
before the appearance of this newly revealed doctrine. We now 
learn that God is not, and never really was, alone. During the un- 
told and unthinkable duration before angels or men were made, 
God was not without society, He was not without companionship. 
On the contrary, He enjoyed the most perfect intercourse, wholly 
independently of all creatures; an intercourse, in fact, so supreme 
and adequate, that the creation of angels and men could add little 
or nothing to it. Indeed, the intercourse between God and creatures 
could never have satisfied the infinite capacity of the Supreme Being. 
Between Him and the very highest of His creatures, there stretches 
out an infinite distance. It is impossible that God should ever be 
able to make Himself adequately known to the finite being; or that 
any finite being should be able to communicate with God, as with 
an equal; as well hope to pour the entire ocean into the hollow of 
one’s hand. Only an infinite Person can really stand on a level 
with the infinite. Only an infinite Person can be the recipient of 
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an infinite thought, or of any infinite communication. Only an 
infinite Person can know and be known, can love and be loved, 
in an infinite measure. 

God may be loved by creatures, but not adequately; not as He 
deserves; not as His nature demands. A love, full enough, broad 
enough, and deep enough, to fill and flood His own Being, must 
come from an infinite Person: from one just as truly God as Himself. 

Something distantly analogous to this may be learned from our 
own experience. A bride may be, im a certain sense, loved by her 
pet dogs and birds. She may pass happy moments in their company. 
But will such mean things satisfy her? No! Her heart needs some- 
thing more than the affection of an irrational animal, a creature so 
far below her. She craves for the love of a man; i. e., for one of 
a like nature with herself. She hungers for the love of a human 
being; of one who can understand her, and sympathize with her, 
and share her feelings, and who, like herself, possesses intelligence 
and reason and free will, and who in every sense is her equal. 

So in like manner, God could never possess complete and infinite 
happiness, if loved only by mere creatures, by beings, that is to say, 
infinitely below Him. Being Himself infinite He required the so- 
ciety, the companionship and the love of an infinite person; without 
which infinite happiness would be but a word, and not a divine at- 
tribute at all. How is such companionship possible? No one could 
have guessed or imagined were the solution not borne in upon 
us by the revelation of the mystery of the adorable Trinity. It an- 
nounces and asserts the plurality, while, at the same time, it de- 
clares an absolute and essential unity. This at once shows the 
difficulty. Although the doctrine is above reason, it is not opposed 
to reason. It involves no contradiction. For observe: The Church 
does not declare that which is one to be at the same time three: 
nor does she teach that which is three to be also only one. No. 
She proclaims and enforces the doctrine of strict unity in the Su- 
preme Being, only she goes on to explain that this unity, which is 
ever absolute and unbroken, attaches to the nature of God and to the 
nature only. At the same time she proclaims a plurality, but the 
plurality attaches to the Persons and to the Persons only. Hence , 
no violence is done to reason. : 

To say that three Persons are but one Person, or to say that one 
God is in reality three Gods, would be a contradiction and an impos- 
sibility. But then the Church does not say anything of the kind. All 
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she does declare is that one God is three Persons; and that three Per- 
sons are but one God; which may indeed be incomprehensible, but 
which in no way involves a contradiction. From the foregoing con- 
siderations it is clear that the divine and infinite Persons constitute 
a true society, unique in its kind; a society whose members are in 
the most perfect manner, equal, related, and worthy of each other, 
and which therefore is the infinite, unattainable, eternal and essential 
ideal of all other societies. 

{~ Let us now express the doctrine a little more explicitly. The 
Church teaches that there exists only one God; infinite in all perfec- 
tions; and that in this one God there are three perfect and distinct 
Persons. They are the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The 
Father is not the Son; the Son is not the Holy Ghost; and the Holy 
Ghost is neither the Father nor the Son. The Father is truly God; 
the Son is truly God; the Holy Ghost is truly God. Yet there are 
not three Gods. There is but one only God. How can that be? 
We know not. How can we explain it? We are unable to explain 
it. This is where the mystery comes in. 

There is further a certain relationship between the Persons. 
Thus the Son is begotten of the Father: He is related to Him by a 
process of divine generation. Does this make the Father more 
ancient than the Son? No. Does it imply that the Father must 
have existed before He begot the Son? No. For neither the Father 
nor the Son had any beginning whatsoever. They together with the 
Holy Ghost, always were, are, and ever will be; all equal; none 
superior, none inferior, and without any “before” or “after.” The 
Father is eternal; the Son is eternal; the Holy Ghost is eternal. 
Yet, there are not three eternals, but only one eternal. 

Similarly, the Holy Ghost proceeds from both Father and Son, 
yet He is the same Lord and God as they are. Though He proceeds 
from them, He is in no sense inferior ; they are in no way anterior or 
superior. The Father is omnipotent, and omniscient, and eternal and 
infinite. The Son is omnipotent, and omniscient, and eternal and 
infinite. The Holy Ghost is omnipotent, omniscient, eternal and 
infinite. Yet there are not three omnipotents, nor three omniscients, 
nor three eternals, nor three infinites; but one only God, who is at 
once omnipotent, omniscient, eternal and infinite. 

The divine Persons are indivisible, inseparable, and so united in 
one nature, that where one is the rest must be. Though indivisible, 

they are distinct, because the Persons are different, though the 
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nature is the same. That is to say: No divine Person can separate 
His personality from His nature. Hence, where one Person is, 
there also must be the divine nature. But the one nature is, and must 
ever be, common to the three Persons; consequently the other two 
Persons must be equi-present there likewise. ye 

The whole question hinges upon the unity of essence and the 
plurality of Persons as may best be realized by a concrete example. 

Carefully consider then the following doctrine: Jesus Christ 
is truly man; but He is also truly God. Then, are God the Father 
and God the Holy Ghost also man? No. By no means. But why 
not? For the simple reason that it was not the nature of God that 
became man, that nature which is common to all three; but it was 
the Person of God the Son, that Person who is not common to the 
three, but is distinct and undivided. 

Now let us turn to our second illustration ; viz., the Holy Euchar- 
ist. As every well instructed Catholic knows by virtue of the words 
of the consecration, the bread and wine are changed into the sacred 
Body and Blood of Christ. Now comes the question: Is the human 
soul of Jesus Christ also present? Certainly it is, but not in virtue 
of the consecrating words, which do not even refer to it; but because 
since the resurrection, body and soul are inseparable. In short, 
where the Sacred Body is, the Soul of Jesus Christ must also be. 
This is what theologians express by the word “concomitance.” 
And what shall we say about the divinity of Christ? That is also 
present, and for the same reason; viz., because where the Body, and, 
in fact, the entire humanity of Jesus Christ is present there also must 
be present the divinity. No power can separate them. Then are the 
Eternal Father, and the Holy Ghost also truly present in the Blessed 
Sacrament? Dear brethren, consider for a moment for yourselves, 
in the light of the principles already laid down, and you will at once 
see that the answer must be in the affirmative. 

Observe: There are not three Divine Essences, but only one. 
Hence it must follow, that wherever that one divine essence is, 
there must be all three Persons. The nature of God can not be par- 
celled out among three. No such division is so much as possible. 
But since there is only one nature or essence, wherever that nature 
is, there also must be equally present each of the Divine Persons. 
But, in the Blessed Sacrament there is most certainly the divine 
substance of nature, then there must also be, not in virtue of the 
words of consecration, but by concomitance, not only God the Son, 
but also God the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
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If we speak always of the presence of Jesus Christ, and of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, and but seldom mention, in 
this connection, the other members of the Trinity, it is only because 
the Sacred Body and Blood of Jesus Christ alone are present by 
virtue of the words of institution, and the sacred Body and the 
sacred Blood were assumed by the Sacred Person alone, and not 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Theologians teach that all acts of God upon the creation, i. e. all 
acts ad extra, must be attributed equally to the three divine Persons. 
Hence the visible and the invisible universes are the work of the 
triune God. As a consequence, it is not to be wondered at that every- 
thing, from the highest to the lowest, both in the spiritual and 
the natural orders, should bear some faint reflection at least of Him 
who fashioned them. Spiritual creatures, such as the angels and 
such as the souls of men, will naturally bear a more perfect image 
of the Trinity than material objects, since a spiritual and immaterial 
HH iy substance is better adapted to reflect it than any other. This is 
| undeniable. Yet there are some traces of the mystery of the 
Adorable Trinity to be detected even in the visible creation around 
us, as may easily be demonstrated. 

That the image and likeness of God is to be found in our im- 
mortal soul, is a fact too well known to you all, to need any develop- 
ment here. So, passing that by, let us approach a truth not so gen- 
erally recognized by the majority of Christians. I mean the re- 


wise, disclose some traces of the infinite Creator who called them 
into being. 

Whether we look out over the vast universe, in the midst of which 
we live; or whether we confine our study to the little orb in which 
the force of gravity holds us prisoners all our lives, we shall be 
obliged to conclude that all is ruled by a certain trinity in unity. 
That is to say, all nature, and every object in nature breaks up into 
a threefold division, while at the same time these three divisions 
are bound together in a true unity. But before descending to de- 
tails, let us throw a glance at Creation, as a whole. By “creation” 
we, of course, understand all that God’s hands have made; in short, 
all that exists outside God Himself; all that is not God. All these 
objects fall under one common denominator. They form one single 
thing, i. e., the creation. Nevertheless, from this one designation, 
common to all, as from a single stem, they branch farther into three, 





markable fact that even inanimate nature and material things like-_ 
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and only three necessary divisions. For, however numerous and 
varied and unlike creatures may be, every single creature necessarily 
ranges itself under one of three heads. Every creature is either 
(1) wholly spiritual, as are the angels and archangels; or else (2) 
wholly material, as the metals, the rocks, the seas and the mountains, 
or else (3) partly spiritual and partly material, as man, who unites 
the two in a single personality, his soul being spiritual, and his 
body material. 

Selecting the lowest of these divisions, we will now briefly con- 
sider how the Trinity is reflected in simple matter. I soon discover 
that matter exists in three, but only in three different states. Though 
always matter, yet it assumes three, and only three, possible forms. 
Here is a rock. It is hard, tough and stubborn. That is matter 
under one of its forms. Beyond the rocks lie the waters of the 
great ocean. These waters are soft, yielding, and of a totally 
different character. Water is as truly matter as is the rock; but it is 
matter in another of its forms. Then above the water and the 
rocks is the air. Here we have matter, as truly as before, but it is 
in another, a third condition. It is more rarefied and subtle and 
lighter, and more obedient to every external impulse than even the 
water. From this it is clear that matter exists, but not always in 
the same state. It may exist in the solid state, or in the liquid 
state, or in the state of gas or vapor. How many states are these? 
Three. Yet these three include all. A fourth state can not be so 
much as imagined. 

Here is a piece of ice. It is solid. Expose it to the influence of 
the sun; it passes into the liquid state; apply a still fiercer heat and 
it disappears in the form of vapor. Instead of a piece of ice, drop 
a lump of gold or silver or lead or of any other metal whatsoever 
into the melting pot; and it may be made to pass through the same 
three stages as the ice. The only difference is that a considerably 
intenser heat is required, first to melt, and then to vaporize metals. 
There is no doubt but that, given heat sufficient, the entire earth 
and all it contains, and every material substance, may be resolved 
not only into liquid, but also into vapor. Indeed scientists assure us 
that it was as vapor, or, as some express it, “as a gas cloud” that 
the earth first began its independent existence; yet, in all these 
different states it ever remains the same substance. There is con- 
sequently a unity of substance and a trinity of condition—one 
in essence; three in state. Thus a trinity and unity embraces all 
material things. 
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Now take any substance you please, say a rock or a mountain, and 
you will observe how this triune law is manifested in yet another 
way. Every material substance possesses three and only three 
dimensions. In the pebble I pick up off the road, as well as in the 
colossal sun shining in the heavens, there is, and must be, length, 
breadth and thickness. In fact all visible things, of whatever 
character and variety, are contained by these dimensions; and it 
is just as impossible to increase as to reduce the number. Except 
as contained by these three, no material substance can exist. One 
can not even imagine such substances with four or with two, or 
with any number but just three. A piece of gold may be beaten 
extremely thin; but, in addition to its length and its superficial 
breadth, it must possess some thickness; since length and breadth 
without thickness, is nothing but a figment of the mind. 

Let us pass to consider how material substances are composed, 
so far as their external form and shape are concerned. The answer 
is, of (1) lines, of (2) surfaces and of (3) solids. These are the 
three ideas that we derive from the most cursory glance at the 
visible universe around us. If, further, we examine these three in 
detail we shall find that each in its turn discloses in itself a unity 
and trinity. A single straight line, for instance, is a single whole, 
but it contains three and only three essential parts. For what is a 
straight line but two distinct points, and the space between them? 
Every conceivable line must have (1) a beginning, or a point at 
which it starts; (2) an end, or the point at which it terminates, and 
(3) the distance between. Try and imagine any single straight line 
that is not made up of these three parts. Impossible! You can not. 

A trinity and unity forms also the essence of every surface. If 
we wish to enclose a space by straight lines, what is the very least 
number of such lines that we need employ? Three. No space can 
be enclosed, and no surface formed, with less than three lines. That 
is the minimum. And if we examine the matter more closely, we 
shall find that every surface, enclosed by straight lines, is in reality, 
either a single triangle, or else two or more triangles placed side by 
side. Take, for instance, the very page which you are reading. 
What is it but two right-angled triangles, united at either base? 
Draw an imaginary line right across the page from one corner to 
the opposite, and the two triangles are at once recognizable. A 
pentagon is a combination of three triangles; a hexagon a com- 
bination of four; in fine, every rectilinear figure, when analyzed, 
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may be resolved into a collection of triangles. Thus a trinity con- 
trols all surfaces, as well as all lines. And we have already shown 
it also enters into the composition of all solids, which necessarily 
possess (1) length, (2) breadth and (3) thickness. 

These few examples might be enormously multiplied,* but time 
will not permit us to enlarge further upon this fascinating theme. Let 
me, however, before concluding, beg you to bear in mind that the 
threefold divisions, of which I have spoken, are not arbitrary 
divisions of one’s own inventing. They are ingrained in the 
very nature of things; and exist independently of us and will 
continue to in spite of us. They are just as deeply seated as any 
other essential characteristic and the more closely we examine them 
the more clearly we perceive the impossibility of evading this ubiqui- 
tous shadow of the trinity in unity, and the unity in trinity, which 
falls upon everything which God has made. 

We will conclude with two singularly interesting illustrations. 
The one has to do with organic life in general; and the other, with 
the special life of each individual human soul. Taking organic 
life first, we see at a glance, that it is a single stem with three 
totally distinct branches. There is (1) vegetable life, enjoyed by all 
kinds of trees, shrubs and plants ; then (2) there is sensitive or purely 
animal life, possessed by all kinds of birds, beasts, fish, reptiles, etc., 
and (3) lastly, there is rational life, special prerogative for men of all 
races and languages and colors. This is no fanciful division. The 
one idea “life” is present in all; yet it exhibits itself in three several 
ways. No one can discover a fourth kind of organic life. There 
are just three: no more and no less. 

Now let us consider an individual human soul, over whose desti- 
nies this same mysterious trinity holds sway. The soul enters the 
earth possessing only its natural life: then the waters of Holy Bap- 
tism flow over it, and, at once, it is lifted up above nature and begins 
to live the life of supernatural grace; which is totally different to the 
life of mere nature. If it perseveres it dies at last to the world, but 
only to enter upon a new and still sublimer life, viz., the life of 
eternal glory in heaven. Now observe. It is one and the same soul; 
yet it lives in succession three distinct lives. The same individual 
soul is at one period leading the life of nature, then the life of 
grace, and finally the life of eternal glory. The lives are three. The 





*For many other instances, see chapter VI. in my book: “Thoughts for 
All Times.” 
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soul is one. There is unity, since the individual remains identical; 
there is trinity because the states are distinctly three. 

At present we can see the image of the Blessed Trinity in creation 
but obscurely, since the eyes of our soul are bandaged; yet even 
now, we see enough to fill us with a holy wonder and admiration, 
and to excite within us a longing for the future, when the veil will 
be drawn aside, and when the light of glory will fill and flood our 
soul with a fuller and deeper knowledge of the untold splendors of 
God’s uncreated and unparalleled magnificence. Let us close our 
discourse with the celestial song of the Seraphim, as heard by 
Isaias, and adore the thrice holy Trinity, as we repeat—if not with 
our lips—at least with our hearts and minds: “Holy! Holy! Holy! 
Lord God of Hosts, all the earth is full of thy glory.” 
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VIII. OBSCURITY OF RELIGIOUS MYSTERIES. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“If any man love me he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him and will make our abode with him.”—John xvi. 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—The world looks askance at faith because (1) of tts mysteries 
and (2) of the obscurity of these mysteries. 

Reason teaches that religion must contain mysteries. This is proven 
from (1) the nature of religion, (2) the nature of the human faculties, 
(3) the nature of faith, t. e., supernatural gift. Love a great help to those 
who seek the truths of faith. Sima _— obstacle to faith. Our Lord 
made no allowance for want of faith. Reward of faith. 


I. The Blessed Trinity is the great mystery of Christianity. It is 
absolutely incomprehensible ; it is not capable of being discovered, or 
of being proved true, or of being explained and made clear by unaided 
reason, as some other truths may be; but we are left entirely depend- 
ent on revelation. This is an idea against which very many have re- 
volted. It is humbling to pride of intellect that an important matter de- 
manding our assent should not be submitted for our examination 
and approval. Faith is belief without seeing. There are many who 
insist that seeing is believing, and in consequence they will not en- 
dure the yoke of religion. If religion were simply a human institu- 
tion, it would be very well for men to insist on understanding thor- 
oughly before accepting it. They would not be justified in enslav- 
ing their intellect by promising unconditional obedience to a mere 
man and binding themselves to the unknown. This is what the 
Church condemns in secret societies. But God has the right, and 
He alone, to demand such a sacrifice. The highest homage that crea- 
tures can render God is the oblation of their noblest faculty, and the 
submission of the intellect to the obedience of faith, by giving the 
firmest assent to truths propounded by God and not understood by 
us. This service is actually demanded by God, and it is necessarily 
demanded in supernatural religion. If God has revealed to us any 
truths of a superior order, there must be obscurities and mysteries. 
The acceptance of these is a necessary part of our duty if we are to 
“honor God with our substance” (Prov. iii, 9), i. e. to serve Him 
with each one of our faculties. There can be no true religion with- 
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out this demand and this service. But this is just what a certain 
part of the world will not tolerate. It does not want the super- 
natural in any form, and it will maintain its intellectual independence 
even in the face of God. It has said plainly: “I will not serve” 
(Jerem. ii, 20). 

The enemies of religion are forever denouncing it as unreason- 
able for the very qualities which reason requires that it should have, 
viz., for its mysteries and their obscurity. The mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, has been a favorite object of attack; but every other mystery 
has been assailed in turn—the fall of Adam, the Incarnation, Re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, His miracles, the Immaculate Conception, 
and the divine maternity the prerogative of the Church, her holiness 
in spite of scandals within her boundaries, the resurrection 
of the body, future punishment. Some profess to find these incon- 
sistent with known facts, opposed to the evidence of human reason, 
and they reject them in common with the whole system. On the 
other hand there have been some who have accepted all Christian 
doctrines reverently, but have tried to minimize their obscurity; 
they have endeavored to explain all that is mysterious, and to show 
that the hidden things of God are well within the grasp of human 
understanding. This is a faulty excess. Theological reasoning 
can do much in proving that God has revealed such and such mys- 
teries, it can show that they are not opposed to right reason, and it 
can make comparisons and bring illustrations, but it never pro- 
fesses to make men fully comprehend these truths. Let us now con- 
sider the obscurity of religious mysteries. We shall see that it is 
most reasonable that religion should be beyond reason, and that 
this fact affords no ground for refusing belief. 

II. There must of necessity be obscurity and mystery in religion, 
whether we consider its nature, or the nature of human faculties. 

1. Different kinds of truths are susceptible of different kinds 
of proof; they are not all made evident to us in the same way. 
Some truths we grasp at once by intuition as soon as they are pre- 
sented to us, such as that twice two are four, that the whole of a 
thing is greater than its part. Other things we know by our senses, 
such as the brightness of the sun, the harmony of certain musical 
chords. Other things we know by reasoning or deduction, and 
others by authority, i. e., being told of them. These last are things 
which are past or far off, and which do not fall under our observa- 
tion. In this case we examine the credibility of the person who in- 
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forms us, his sources of knowledge and his truthfulness. The truths 
of religion are of this class. They belong to a higher sphere than 
nature; we can not discover them, we accept them on the word of 
another ; and when that other is God our belief is divine faith. We 
can find proof that God has revealed them, and that they come to us 
through His accredited messengers, but they can not be demon- 
strated to us by our own intuition, by our senses, or by deduction. 
This of course must be the case. God is infinite in His being and in 
perfections ; man is limited, and infinitely small before God. The 
lesser can not contain the greater. Man can not hold the ocean in 
the hollow of his hand, and still less can his mind comprehend the 
immensity of God’s perfection. That which is beyond the grasp of 
the finite is mystery. A religion which contained nothing superior to 
reason would not include God; it would be emptiness, folly, and 
falsehood. A religion without mystery is no religion. 

How can any one expect that man should be able to grasp all reli- 
gious truth? Human faculty can not grasp the whole of anything, 
even of those things which lie within its own range. No man, 
though he had the most receptive mind, though he were to live ten 
thousand years, would be able to take in even the products of 
other men’s minds. He could not even skim the great mass of 
books in the world, the productions of imagination and reflection and 
experience, the compilations, the speculations, the observations of 
innumerable kinds. The sharpest senses fail within a short distance. 
No one claims to distinguish an object ten miles off as clearly as 
one that is before the eyes; yet some expect that they should be able 
to master the remotest secrets of the Divinity, as they would a piece 
of present mechanism. Nature and human life are full of inexplicable 
mysteries, men must accept and acknowledge them without under- 
standing. What folly it is and what presumption for any to think 
that he could comprehend all the mysteries of the infinite and incom- 
prehensible! The faculty of reason, which he sets up in opposition to 
mystery, is sufficient to show him that the existence of mystery is 
most reasonable. 

The obscurity of divine truths is not an imperfection in them, as 
it would be in some article of human teaching; but it is a conse- 
quence of their perfection and of their lofty origin. If we could 
sound their depths that very fact would prove that they could not 
claim our assent as being supernatural. Moreover, the fact that 
we have not been able to exhaust them in this life assures us that 
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there is occupation and enjoyment for our noblest faculties in the 
next world. We may know that there is still an infinity of knowledge 
beyond what we can acquire here, that our real life—the life of ac- 
tion—is not ended here, but that a fuller life with boundless occu- 
pation for the mind will begin in eternity. 

2. Obscurity in religion is also an evident requirement from the 
point of view of ourselves. The fact that faith is a supreme hom- 
age to God demands that there be a sacrifice of self in it; the fact 
that it is a virtue requires that there be an exertion in practising it; 
the fact that it is highly meritorious demands that there be freedom 
in choosing or rejecting it. If religious doctrines were as evident 
as the multiplication table, they would simply force our assent, 
there would be no alternative of rejection possible, our assent would 
not be free. If we had as complete an unveiling of truth as the 
blessed have in the vision of God, there would not exist the freedom 
which is necessary for merit. This life is the time to make our 
choice and struggle to earn our reward. God wishes that our 
choice should be a generous and trustful one, honorable alike to 
Him and to us. The supernatural light of His countenance that is 
shown to us is therefore clear enough for those who wish to receive 
it, and obscure enough to enable those to resist who will; and so it 
makes obedience meritorious. Thus we have neither overwhelming 
evidence nor impenetrable darkness. The obscurity is not so great 
as to make it folly to believe, nor the clearness sufficient to force 
our assent. Our intelligence and our liberty have both a full action 
in the work of faith, Those who make their own will the rule of 
belief, who have rejected what they consider obscure, and who have 
accepted certain doctrines simply because they are satisfactory to 
themselves, have rendered no homage to God, they have not served 
Him from their own substance, they have no faith, they can earn no 
supernatural reward. 

III. Another thing that removes spiritual truth out of the domin- 
ion of man’s faculties is, that faith in them is not a natural acquisi- 
tion, but a special gift of God. “It is not of him that willeth nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy” (Rom. ix, 16). 
It is irregular and unaccountable in its comings and its goings: for 
“the spirit breatheth where he will . . . thou knowest not 
whence he cometh and whither he goeth” (John iii, 8). The apti- 
tude for understanding and holding on to divine truths is specially 
infused into the soul by the Sacrament of Baptism. Otherwise a 
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man is called in God’s own time, it may be sooner, or it may be later. 
None can anticipate that time: “No man can come to me except the 
Father who hath sent me draw him” (John vi, 44). When the light 
is given them, it is granted as a reward for past constancy and good- 
will, or with a view to future profits; it is not vouchsafed for the 
satisfaction of curiosity, nor for the interests of science, nor as 
the fruit of simply intellectual strivings. To those who seek in 
these last ways it is said, “you shall seek me and shall not find me; 
and where I am, thither you can not come” (John vii, 34). This 
is the kind of obscurity that many complain of and resent, but it is 
no discredit to religious truth, for it has been caused by the seekers 
themselves; it is no obscurity in the truth itself. So we can not 
say that the sun has lost its brightness when dense vapors rise 
from stagnant swamps and hide its face. 

The gift of God’s illumination is withheld from those who persist 
in using inadequate means for spiritual investigations. Some knowl- 
edge is gained by sense alone; as sight, even without intelligence, 
perceives the noon-day sun. Abstract truths of science are per- 
ceived by the intellect; sight alone is inadequate; it is unnecessary, 
too, but it is useful for the gaining of information. The moral and 
spiritual faculties are not required for the truths of nature, but they 
are absolutely necessary for considering the truths of the higher 
spiritual order. For this purpose the faculties of sense, and even 
the faculties of the intelligence, and the highest secular training, are 
quite inadequate. Those who possess these advantages are the most 
likely to over-estimate their value and apply them beyond their 
proper limits; and hence that word of our blessed Lord: “I confess 
to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid- 
den these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
to little ones” (Matt. xi. 25). This doctrine that the trained intel- 
lect is inadequate for religious judgment is hateful to the proud and 
worldly, but it is a doctrine full of hope and comfort for the multi- 
tudes, for the poor, the suffering, the unfortunate. The obscurity 
of religious mystery before the scrutiny of science is an implication 
that God’s best gifts are open equally to all, that the ignorant have 
the same opportunities as the most learned, that spiritual eminence 
does not follow accidental natural advantages, and that “there is no 
respect of persons with God” (Coloss. iii, 25). If it were otherwise, 
the learned would have an exceptional advantage, and the bulk of 
mankind would be cut off by their station in life from all super- 
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natural privileges, for they have neither the leisure nor the intelli- 
gence for the scientific examination of religion. 

There are many who forget that God is not only Truth but also 
Love. He is to be sought with the heart as well as with the intellect. 
Reason can do no more than grasp at the skirts of God’s garment 
as He passes by, it is love that sees His face. Therefore so many 
fail in the search after God; their minds may be acute enough but 
their hearts are corrupt. Now, the keeping of God’s commandments 
is the measure of love, and he whose intentions are good and whose 
iife is pure, will gain a deeper insight than reading and thought can 
give. Sin, especially carnal sin, the love of wealth, and pride, are 
the destruction of the love of God; and without this, the highest in- 
tellectual ability will never discover God. Dry argument can never 
do the work of love, and hence there is such a thing as a sinner or 
an unbeliever being thoroughly convinced yet not converted. 

On the same principle an immoral life saps the faith and leads to 
unbelief ; and the prevalence of sensuality, at any epoch, or through- 
out any country, produces, as its immediate consequence, an uprising 
of the intellect against the yoke of supernatural belief. However 
much religion may be injured by ridicule and calumny, it is under- 
mined most surely by the spread of immorality. Where the chief 
obstacles of the Church in a country are prejudice and hatred, she 
can gain admission by degrees to men’s respect, dispel their ignor- 
ance, and finally gain them over. But where her foes can manage to 
propagate a spirit of unchastity, there religion must fade out and 
disappear. The leaders of infidelity know full well that it is not 
enlightenment that is fatal to religion, but immorality ; and they do 
not hesitate to use against supernatural life a poisoned weapon which 
will be even more fatal to the natural life of men. 

IV. We may justly conclude that there is hardly even a superfi- 
cial plausibility about objections against religion on account of the 
incomprehensibility of its mysteries. It is generally but the excuse 
of those who do not wish to believe, and who want the credit of a 
sincerity which they do not really possess. There is nothing con- 
trary to reason, there is no abdication of our natural liberty in 
“bringing into captivity every understanding unto the obedience of 
Christ” (II. Cor. x, 5). Our self-sufficiency and our natural way- 
wardness may revolt, but it is a calumny against reason to say there 
is any incompatibility between it and divine faith. It desires knowl- 
edge indeed, but it is able to recognize its own limitations, and can 
wait in patience for the day of God’s full revelation. 
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There is no such being as a man devoid of the aptitude for super- 
natural religion. Every man is made by God and is made for God. 
Education, heredity, temperament, may place special difficulties in 
the way, but these are no more entitled to the respectful considera- 
tion they generally meet with, than a man’s natural inclination toward 
lying, stealing, or debauchery. God permits these depraved impulses 
so that we may have matter for a struggle and glory for overcom- 
ing. Opportunities of sufficient knowledge are wanting to none. 
Education, abundance of communication with other minds, the uni- 
versality of religious practices and worship, the interest and attrac- 
tion that seem to rise spontaneously for religion, and above all, 
the grace of Him who “enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world” (John i, 9), all this ensures sufficient guidance to lead every 
man through darkness to the light. 

In the gospels Our Lord never treats the want of faith as a mere 
natural incapacity for believing, or as excused by the obscurity which 
surrounded Him. His divine personality, His Incarnation, His au- 
thority were obscured by the infirmity which He assumed. There 
were many presumptions against Him derived from His reputed 
origin and even from the Scriptures. “Is not this the son of the 
carpenter ?”’ (Matt. xiii, 55) they asked; and “Can anything of good 
come from Nazareth?” (John i. 46). His eternal Father’s testimony 
to Him at the Jordan was not understood by all, His manifestation 
on Mount Tabor was witnessed only by three. The personal word 
of God in the flesh seems to have been more obscure than His spoken 
word in His Church. Yet with all His mercy and broad sympathy, 
Our Lord seems to make no allowance for want of faith in Him. 
He reproves St. Peter and the apostles. He tells the Jews that their 
disbelief is more guilty than the sins of Sodom and Gomorrha. He 
makes no account of the obscurity that surrounded Him in mitiga- 
tion of their unbelief, but attributes it to their hardness of heart, and 
resistance to the Holy Ghost. It is not open to us to doubt that, 
in like manner, many who declare that the light is not sufficient to 
make the dark ways plain to them, are really sinning against the 
light and grace of God, and preparing themselves for final rejection 
by Him. 

Those who do not revolt against the obscurity in which God has 
involved His supernatural mysteries, find their reward even here 
below in the fulfilment of that promise: “Darkness shall not be dark 
to thee, and night shall be light as the day” (Ps. cxxxviii. 12). 
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Through the dimness there come to them rays of a knowledge, more 
lofty, more secure, more steadfast, more satisfying, than all the 
knowledge of earthly things. The invisible world is as real to them 
as the cities where they live. They walk in the presence of God, they 
feel the gentle guidance of His hand, and hear the murmur of His 
voice in their souls. They are in union with Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the Blessed Eucharist. The spirit of God has really made them 
His abode and His temples. While they walk this earth they live 
in the society of the blessed. They “are come to mount Sion, and to 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the com- 
pany of many thousands of angels, and to the Church of the first- 
born who are written in the heavens, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of the just made perfect, and to Jesus, the mediator 
of the New Testament” (Heb. xii, 22-24). 
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IX. GOD OUR FATHER AND CREATOR. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


“Know ye that the Lord he is God: He made us and not we ourselves.” — 
Ps. xcix. 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Instruction—The dogma of creation has a bearing on prac- 
tical life. Experience shows the need of such a dogma. Revelation 
shows the fact of such a dogma. Experience and revelation combine to 
produce the practical fruits of the dogma. 

Exposition. 1. From experiences Man knows he is not self-sufficient. 
The mean between absolute dependence and independence is true free- 
dom. The true sense of dependence felt more keenly in regard to our 
beginning and last end and in regard to our moral conduct. Moral con- 
science must come from a First Cause. The First Cause primarily sym- 
bolized as a fatherhood; secondly, as intelligent workmanship; finally, as 
a simple act of will-power. 

. From revelation: Creation in time. Order of Creation. Bib- 
lical and physical sciences practically agree. The “vision theory,’ a 
plausible explanation. Primary and secondary creation. The special 
creation of the soul. Potnts to be remembered against extreme evolu- 
tionists. Evolution within certain limits not opposed to faith. The 
records of both the Bible and the rocks show the same order, viz., the 
separation of the planet from the rest of planets; the land from the sea; 
the successive origins of plant, fish, bird, brute and man. 

Ill. Difficulties answered. Absence of evidence. Neglect of Bible 
evidence. Ex nihilo nihil fit. The difference between particular causes 
and the universal cause. 

Conclusion.—Practical fruits. Knowledge of the supreme majesty 
of God. Thankfulness to God for all He has done for us. The right 
use of creatures. The dignity of man. The realization of God’s father- 
hood and practical consequences of this realization; viz., patience im ad- 
versity and confidence in God’s goodness. 


The first article of the creed is the first article of our morals. 
We profess our belief in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth, of all things visible and invisible. We thereby imply that 
we have an obligation of acknowledging ourselves the creatures of 
God, of living and acting as children and subjects of God, of render- 
ing to God our supreme homage, worship, obedience and service. 
That truth is written both in the hearts of men and the revealed book 
of God. By neglecting either of these sources of information, con- 
fused, inadequate and even false ideas concerning the relationship 
between Creator and creature arise. Let us then try to look at this 
truth from the two points of view. Let us first consult human 
reason and experience and see how our nature demands the truth of 
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God the Creator; and then let us consult the revealed word of God 
and see how fully that demand is satisfied. 

One of the first instincts of our nature is our sense of dependence 
on another. The words “dependence,” “independence,” and “free- 
dom” have been used with varying significations. Man, along with 
his sense of dependence on another, has a sense of the need of free- 
dom. The exaggeration of these two needs has led to errors in both 
directions. The exaggeration of the “dependence” notion has led to 
tyranny and slavery. The exaggeration of the “freedom” notion has 
led to license and rebellion. There is a golden mean between the two. 
There is a dependence on lawful authority which is the guarantee 
of the most perfect freedom. This is the true instinct which man 
feels. 

A man’s life-history is a gradual learning of this fact. He is born 
a helpless infant. All he can do is to experience his simple needs and 
cry about them. He could not live for a day were it not that the 
kindly hands of his mother kept him folded to her breast and con- 
trolled his constantly erring ways. His education consists of one 
long series of alternate mistakes and corrections. His dependence 
on others is maintained right until the end of life. Nay, as he ap- 
proaches the end of life his dependence on others increases more and 
more. When he is younger he may gird himself and walk where 
he will; but when he is old another must gird him and lead him 
whither he will not. 

This sense of dependence felt so keenly in the social affairs of 
life becomes accentuated immensely when one considers the higher 
issues: our beginning and our end; our powers of doing good and 
evil. We feel instinctively that we did not make ourselves and that 
we do not belong to ourselves. Then our reason sets to work to 
justify our feeling. We argue back from effect to cause until at last 
we must come to the Being who is the First Cause of all things. 
Things can not make themselves. Neither can there be a long end- 
less chain of them with no beginning. Neither do we escape the diffi- 
culty by saying that we do not know our origin. The mind can only 
find rest in the same truth in which the whole human spirit finds 
rest, in the truth of our God who is Maker of heaven and earth. 

The act by virtue of which God brought the world into existence 
is a great mystery and quite beyond our imagination. The human 
mind, however, has made various attempts to express the nature of 
this act. Thus the symbol of “parent” has always been the first at- 
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tempt to represent the divine causality. The first link in the chain 
of thought by which we go back from ourselves to the beginning of 
things is the link between father and son. Our first conception 
therefore of the great Being who was the author of our being is 
that of a father: I believe in God the Father Almighty. 

Alongside the notion of fatherhood there is the notion of the 
intelligent workman. The work of the great God was manifestly 
one of vast genius. The artist who modeled in clay was a fitting 
symbol of the skill required for shaping the sun, moon and stars ; the 
land and the sea; the green herb, and cattle, and man. And so we 
have a synthesis made expressing fatherhood and makership: I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 

Yet even this expression was crude as a representation of God’s 
creative act. Accordingly the most spiritual faculty of man was 
chosen, his will. This was made the final symbol of God’s creative 
act. “Thou hast created all things; and for thy will (propter volun- 
tatem tuam) they were, and have been created.” By the simple 
nod of God’s will things are produced out of nothing. Fiat lux: et 
facta est lux: “Let there be light and there was light.” Thus, al- 
though there are so many proofs from reason of God the Creator of 
all things, the proof which touches nearest to the truth and which 
gives most of the truth is the proof from human conscience; for it 
is conscience which tells us what is moral goodness and is thus the 
most perfect image we possess of Divine Goodness. It is by the 
voice of conscience that we hear most distinctly the voice of the Holy 
Spirit : “Know ye that the Lord he is God: He made us and not we 
ourselves.” 

Turning to the pages of Holy Writ we strike new and rich sources 
of knowledge concerning creation. First we are told of creation in 
time. The greatest of pagan philosophers held that matter was 
eternal. St. Thomas, probably out of respect for Aristotle, taught 
that eternal creation was not intrinsically impossible. Theologians 
are divided with regard to this speculation. We know, however, 
from divine revelation, that the world was not eternal. “In the be- 
ginning God created heaven and earth.” God’s internal activity had 
gone on through all ages producing the three Divine Persons. Then 
the divine will sought an external object for its activity. First it 
produced a world of angels. They had a system of laws of their 
own; and though many interesting facts concerning them have been 
revealed to us, their manner of life and action is beyond our under- 
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standing. Then the divine activity produced our material world. 
Finally God combined a material and spiritual world in one creation, 
man; and with man created the world of supernatural grace, raising 
man to the higher plane of union with God. 

Secondly, we are told of the order of creation. Various interpre- 
tations have been given to the opening chapters of the book of 
Genesis. A very plausible explanation is what is known as the 
“vision theory.” A vision may be seen either of present or of future 
or of past events. In the case of creation the sacred writer would, 
as it were, look backwards. His description need not correspond 
with the events in every detail. His vision would be partly symbol- 
ical, since he would have to describe the action of God whom he 
could not see; and partly realistic, since he would have to describe 
events just as they happened. It is now universally believed that the 
days were periods of time some of which may have consisted of 
millions of years. These periods would be presented before the mind 
of the sacred writer as separate scenes of the vision. Apart from 
little differences of this kind the order of creation, as revealed in the 
strata of the earth, agrees with the order revealed in the opening 
chapters of the book of Genesis. 

The word “creation” has two meanings. In one sense it means the 
making of something out of nothing. In another sense it means 
the arrangement and development or evolution of that first something 
into the subsequent forms of nature. There are various opinions as 
to what extent this evolution took place. A Catholic is allowed 
much freedom in this matter. One thing, however, he is bound to 
hold against all extreme evolutionists, namely, that the soul of man 
was specially created and infused into the body by God. There are 
other truths bearing on this subject which, though not of Catholic 
faith, should be insisted upon in the name of science. The two most 
important are, first, that no one has yet succeeded in producing life 
from non-life; and secondly, that no one has yet bridged the gulf be- 
tween reason and sensation. These truths are the two great stumbling- 
blocks which lie in the way of those shallow scientists who would 
explain away the dogma of creation by an artificial and exaggerated 
system of evolution. It is well to insist upon the fact that the records 
of the rocks show practically the same order as the records of Scrip- 
ture. First the common substance of the whole universe was pro- 
duced from nothing. “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” From parallels throughout the whole Bible it is seen that 
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“heaven and earth” is. the usual expression for “all things.” “I am 
the Lord that make all things, that alone stretch out the heavens, 
that establish the earth, and there is none with me.” From the first 
common substance there is made the division of this planet from 
other planets, of the world from the sky. Then comes the separation 
of the land from the water, the two great divisions of lifeless nature. 
From the germs of life planted in each of these there springs suc- 
cessively, the life of the green herb, and fruitful tree; of the fishes of 
the sea and the birds of the air; of the beasts and creeping creatures 
of the earth. Finally man is made by the special creation of his 
soul and the infusion of it into his already prepared body. The grace 
by which he is raised to a supernatural dignity is conferred at the 
first moment of his creation. 

There are two classes of objections which are urged against the 
fact of creation. The first class is based on the absence of positive 
evidence for the fact. The answer to this difficulty has already been 
anticipated in the evidence of divine revelation. Were it not for 
revelation we should not be so sure of our answer, for, as we have 
seen, the idea of possible eternal creation is one that commended itself 
to the greatest of our theologians. We can not wonder then if those 
who reject the express revelation of God find themselves obliged to 
profess ignorance concerning the origin of the world. 

The other class may be reduced to one difficulty, namely, the intrin- 
sic impossibility of producing something out of nothing. It is ex- 
pressed in the trite formula: Ex nihilo nihil fit. This axiom of the 
old philosophers was formulated out of their experience of particu- 
uar causes and effects. Certainly there has never been known a par- 
ticular agent who could produce something out of nothing. But the 
same can not be said of the universal cause of all things. The fact 
that God is God and that He is omnipotent is sufficient to assure us 
that He can produce something from nothing, though how He does 
it must remain to us a lifelong mystery. 

From experience and life we have reasoned to the fact of creation. 
From revelation we learnt many supplementary truths about crea- 
tion. Now we may direct our fuller knowledge to a more fruitful 
life and experience. The first fruit is especially seasonable in these 
days—a knowledge of the supreme majesty of God. Among many 
classes, even where the existence of God is admitted, His rights are 
conceded sparingly, as if man were only a little smaller than God. In 
Germany there is one sect which has altered the form of the Lord’s 
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Prayer to express this feeling.* They do not.say “Vater unser” as 
of old, but “Unser Vater,” signifying that we come first and God 
second, that we must decide how far God shall exercise His dominion 
over us. Our appreciation of the dogma of creation, however, saves 
us from such unspeakable conceit. The new discoveries of astron- 
omy, although they may spoil our childhood imagination of a heaven 
just on the other side of that blue sky which we see, unfold for us 
vaster conceptions of the immensity of God and of the magnitude of 
His creation. It has been computed that an express train, going fifty 
miles an hour, would take 4,500 million centuries to cross our uni- 
verse. It can therefore only be the most blind infatuation that can 
seek to exalt small man to a level of divinity. On the other hand 
the acknowledgment of our smallness in the midst of God’s vast cre- 
ation is the toot and beginning of all our spirituality. It crushes 
our inborn pride. It makes us realize at once that God is the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, who is, who was, and who 
is to come, the Almighty. 

Next will come a sense of thankfulness to God. If it be so true 
that once we were nothing, that once the present vast universe was 
nothing, that every phase of life which we enjoy comes from the 
creative hand of God, then there can be no degree of gratitude too 
great to express our indebtedness to God. St. Paul may well ask of 
God’s ministers : “What hast thou that thou hast not received?” The 
same question may be asked of every man, and it is the duty, or 
rather the privilege, of every man to refer his gifts to their source: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and never forget all that He hath done 
for thee.” 

The same dogma shows us the appointed way to union with God. 
St. Ignatius explains it in his famous meditation on the right use of 
creatures. If God created all things then God alone has supreme 
dominion over them. Man has only the temporary use of them. 
Man therefore must use them as God’s property. It is expressly 
written: “The Lord hath made all things for himself.” On the 
other hand the enjoyment of these things is for man, but only so far 
as God sees fit: “Of every tree of paradise thou shalt eat: but of the 





*“Tas ‘Unser Vater’ ein schon Gebet 
Es dient und hilft, in allen Nothen; 
Wenn einer auch ‘Vater Unser’ fleht, 
In Gottes Namen, lass ihn beten.” 
Goethe. 
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tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat.” Our duties 
in this respect therefore fall into two classes, the pleasant duties and 
the unpleasant ones. It is our duty for instance to love all our 
neighbors—they are all creatures of God. But then among neigh- 
bors there are the disagreeable as well as the agreeable. It would 
be impossible and contrary to human nature that our love should in 
all respects be the same toward each. We can, however, find differ- 
ent motives, all based on the dogma of creation, by which we can 
fulfil our duty of loving all men. In so far as our neighbor is agree- 
able, attractive and winning, he manifests some reflection of divine 
goodness, and we are said to love him in God. In this case we draw 
near to God through our neighbor. In the other case, however, we 
must go to our neighbor through God. Knowing that God created 
him we must believe that God had some beautiful design in doing 
so and love him accordingly. Here we are said to love our neigh- 
bor for the sake of God. Indeed the whole order of creatures, ac- 
cording as they are rightly used, is the ladder which leads from 
earth to heaven. 

This middle place between the rest of creatures and God gives to 
man a great dignity. “Thou hast subjected all things under his feet, 
all sheep and oxen: moreover the beasts also of the fields.” The 
subjection of the lower creation to man is symbolical of man’s sub- 
jection to God. It is through the intelligent will of man that God 
receives the homage of irrational nature. In so far then as man 
does not use his possessions intelligently for God’s glory he fails in 
his high office to which he has been deputed. 

Lastly, the dogma of creation reveals to us the fatherhood of God. 
The Creator of heaven and earth is God the Father Almighty. The 
notion of God the Creator implies that we are creatures and abso- 
lutely subject to God; but the notion of the Creator-Father implies 
that we are children and the objects of fatherly love and solicitude. 
And the fruit of this truth is patience in the misfortunes of life. At 
each stage of creation God looked upon His work and pronounced it 
to be good. At the end He took a view of the whole of what He had 
made and said it was very good. We therefore must believe that 
God could not create anything knowing it to be bad. This was the 
truth that inspired the mother of the Machabees to take her sons so 
heroically and with them to go to martyrdom. The story may well 
express what ought to be our attitude in the face of the compara- 
tively small troubles which we have to meet. The sacred writer de- 
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scribes her as possessed of a man’s heart and a woman’s thought and 
as thus speaking to her sons: “I know not how you were formed in 
my womb: for I neither gave you breath, nor soul, nor life, neither 
did I frame the limbs of every one of you. But the Creator of the 
world, that formed the nativity of man, and that found out the origin 
of all, he will restore to you again in his mercy, both breath and life, 
as now you despise yourselves for the sake of his laws.” And when 
she was asked by the cruel Antiochus to advise her youngest son 
to save his life, she only bent down to her child and whispered in her 
own language: “I beseech thee, my son, look upon heaven and earth, 
and all that is in them: and consider that God made them out of 
nothing, and mankind also: So thou shalt not fear this tormentor, 
but being made a worthy partner with thy brethren, receive death, 
that in that mercy I may receive thee again with thy brethren.” 
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SOME HINTS ON PREACHING. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF G. DE PASCAL. 
BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 
(Continued. ) 


I have always thought, that the regular parish preaching was the 
most useful and most necessary kind of preaching, and likewise that 
it was the most difficult. After all, if a priest has a little knowledge, 
and some facility in speaking, it is comparatively easy for him to 
prepare a fairly good occasional sermon. But to preach in the same 
pulpit of the one parish church Sunday after Sunday, year in and 
year out, to interest and to teach the same hearers—that to me is the 
hardest work imaginable, and a ministry worthy of all praise. 

Especially so, because the pastor has not the eclat of a special occa- 
sion to inspire his utterances, and because he can have no human 
reward for his obscure and humble ministry, and yet, it is this ordi- 
nary ministry of parochial preaching which keeps alive the little 
flame of Christian faith. On the other hand, the common interests 
of pastor and peczle, the intimate knowledge he possesses of their 
lives, the loving spirit of a true priest who watches over them as a 
father over his children—all this enables him to preach with a simple 
and familiar authority that no visiting priest can ever have. 

The pastor is apt to know well what points to insist upon in his 
sermons, and how to adapt the general truth of religion to the par- 
ticular needs of his own congregation. It would indeed be a great 
mistake for him to set aside the old traditional sermon or homily of 
our fathers in the faith, and to give his people pompous sermons or 
learned conferences. How often a priest by discussing political, 
moral or scientific subjects far above the comprehension of his simple 
auditors runs the risk of not being understood, or so poorly that he 
had better not have spoken at all. 

A priest that treats a serious question in the pulpit in a flippant 
manner, making a number of inaccurate and imprudent statements, 
will bring the sacred ministry of preaching into disrepute with the 
intelligent part of his audience. Does that imply that he ought not to 
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bother himself about the burning questions of the day, or keep silent 
when his people are eager for the truth? By no means. But I 
would have the sacred orator prepare every sermon carefully. I 
would have him rise superior to all parties and personalities, and 
utterly avoid all metaphysical subtleties. Let him preach the eternal 
Gospel of God. , 

It is, of course, evident that every priest has the right—nay the 
duty—to speak upon those questions which concern closely the moral 
life of man. At bottom, every political question, in the highest sense 
of the word, and every social question, is a moral question ; and even 
in the teachings of science, how frequently are the interests of faith 
and religion involved! But one must have a great deal of tact and 
prudence in dealing with such questions. Let a pastor follow the 
advice of those in authority, and plan out a course of sermons as laid 
down by the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and he will have 
plenty of live topics to discuss, of faith, the sacraments, the deca- 
logue, and prayer. All that a Christian ought to know can be treated 
under these headings; the sacred orator has simply to suit his sub- 
ject matter to the needs of his hearers. Let me illustrate my mean- 
ing by a few examples. 

One of the most important questions of our day is the question of 
faith ; its nature, its necessity, and its relations with reason. In the 
press and on the public platform the unbeliever is everywhere, both 
in the large city and in the tiniest village, denying the very funda- 
mentals of religion. If a priest were to read attentively the few 
pages of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, the first word of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Credo, he would find abundant material for a series 
of very opportune instructions on faith. Instead of plagiarizing 
more or less skilfully from the works of some old author, he could 
with a little personal labor give his people an original and effective 
sermon. 

Under the heading of the fourth commandment one can treat of 
marriage, the duties of husbands and wives, of parents, of children, 
of employers and employed, of citizens and their rulers—in a word 
the whole field of domestic, civic and social morality. A priest need 
not be a great scholar to discuss these themes briefly and solidly, 
making practical applications to suit his hearer’s special needs. 

Apropos of the seventh commandment: Thou shalt not steal, the 
Catechism sets forth the legitimate basis of private ownership, and 
the duties it entails. Who are guilty in the sight of God of break. 
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ing this command? The employer who does not pay his workman a 
just salary, and the laborer who scamps his work ; the usurer who op- 
presses and grinds down the poor ; hinc etiam referuntur foeneratores 
in rapinis acerrims et acerbissimi qui miseriam plebem compilant ac 
trucidant usurts ;the venal judge on the bench ;the trust magnate who 
unjustly raises the prices of necessaries, etc. Here, too, the Cate- 
chism insists on the necessity of almsgiving, the obligation of labor, 
the duty of sobriety, etc. How many subjects are handled in a few 
lines. What a choice of materials lies open to the sacred orator! 
If a priest at the same time read the many encyclicals of the Popes for 
the last fifty years on these same subjects he will certainly be well 
able to instruct his people in their religious duties, and safeguard 
them against the current errors of the day. Of course, I am fully 
aware that a great deal depends on the manner in which the pastor 
presents these truths. Of this we will speak in the second part of our 
paper. 

Besides the ordinary pastoral preaching, there are the extraor- 
dinary sermons preached on special occasions, such as missions, re- 
treats, novenas, etc. I am far from denying that such sermons are 
to a certain extent needed in every parish. No priest—and certainly 
not the old preacher who is writing these lines—would dispute the 
usefulness, and I may add the relative necessity, especially in certain 
periods of the Church’s history, of the preaching orders, and the 
apostolic missionaries. 

Every one is ready to acknowledge their great zeal for the propa- 
gation of the faith in pagan lands and their great work in combating 
false teachers at home like the Albigenses of the Middle Ages, or the 
modern Protestants. We all know the great service they are ren- 
dering the Church to-day by their recall of countless sinners to God 
and their conversions of many non-Catholics. 

The religious orders and the bands of diocesan missionaries have 
done great work for God and souls, especially in rousing the indiffer- 
ent ones to a sense of their duty. This is certainly a most important 
and most useful ministry, and if it died out to-morrow untold harm 
would be done to countless souls. 

Still we must remember that the work of the missionary can never 
take the place of the pastor of the parish ; and that many missionaries 
are apt to insist on the non-essentials of religion, and to preach ser- 
mons in which their imagination plays a greater part than their rea- 
son. The words of a good missionary will be productive of much 
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good, but only on condition that the parish in which he preaches is 
well cared for, both before and after his coming. If not, what is 
the result? The ground has been lying fallow for years, so that the 
work of the laborers for a week or even a month is almost useless. 
They can, of course, plant some good seed, which may bring forth 
fruit with God’s blessing thirty, sixty or one hundred fold. But 
most of it goes to waste, because the patient and continued labor of a 
good pastor is entirely lacking. It is the missionary’s duty to call 
to mind, to accentuate, to insist upon the ordinary preaching of the 
pastor ; it is the pastor’s duty to prepare for the coming of the mis- 
sionary, and to perpetuate the good work done by his own zeal and 
love for souls. 

On the other hand, if missions and retreats are given too often 
—say once every year—if they take the place of the ordinary pas- 
toral preaching, they will cease to interest and affect the people. The 
attraction of novelty is lost, and the pastor’s office of preaching is apt 
to become secondary and unimportant. It reminds one of feeding a 
child on sweetmeats continually, and denying him regular solid 
food. In certain cases, too, it encourages the idleness of a pastor, 
who allows others to do what he, by his office, is bound to do him- 
self. In fact in our large cities for quite a few years back, we think 
that too many missions and retreats have been given the people. 

In every large city church in France there is a perpetual cycle of 
special sermons; octaves in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, or in 
memory of the faithful departed, novenas in honor of the Sacred 
Heart, a special course in Lent and Advent, short talks on the 
Blessed Virgin during the month of May, to say nothing of the mis- 
sions and retreats which fill up all the rest of the time. In fact we 
think that the people are being fairly saturated with these occasional 
sermons. The effect of this is often to make the people consider the 
sermons of their pastor rather dry and tiresome, and to make him 
put a part of his responsibility upon the shoulders of his many de- 
voted colaborers. 

(To be Continued.) 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI. THe Great Love oF JEsus. 


This is the last instruction I am going to give you before you 
receive your first Communion, for which, I am very much pleased 
to be able to tell you, you have been doing your best to prepare. You 
will remember that I have endeavored to make you aware of the 
greatness of the Sacrament, so that you would leave nothing undone 
to be ready for it. 

The Sacrament contains the Godhead and the manhood of Jesus 
Christ. He who is coming to you and who is glad to visit your souls 
is not only man but God at the same time. About God you can 
never know enough. The knowledge you obtain of Him will fill your 
hearts with two feelings—a feeling of fear and a feeling of love. If 
love and fear work together in your hearts, those hearts of yours 
can not fail to be ready ; that is, as ready as it is possible for any one 
to be. God is all-powerful, so you must fear Him, and all-good, so 
you must love Him. Scripture says, “Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” So many forget God as they grow up, forget 
Him altogether. It is this forgetfulness of God which is the cause of 
all the sin there is in the world, which is the cause of so many losing 
their souls. Learn to think of Him while you are children and there 
is a great chance that you will not lose sight of Him when you 
become men and women. 

There is only one God and He has made all things and He can do 
all things. There was never another God and there never will be, 
because there can be only one God. He has no body, your Catechism 
tells you, and therefore can not be seen with the eyes of the body. 
But He is, and is just as really as you are, or, rather, He is more 
really than you are. His perfections are without bounds. His 
being is like a sea that has no shore, that can not be fathomed. He 
is everywhere, everywhere. No one can fly from Him. Wherever 
you are He is. Nobody can flee from His face. If you ascend into 
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heaven, He is there. If you descend into hell He is present. If you 
take wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there shall God lead you and His right hand shall hold 
you. Perhaps darkness shall cover you and night—but darkness 
shall not be dark to Him, and night shall be light as the day; the 
darkness and the light are alike to Him. He is higher than heaven 
and is above the height of the stars. Heaven can not contain Him. 

The language I have just used is from Holy Scripture. Scrip- 
ture is the Bible and the Bible is the Word of God, and so what I 
have told you above is the speech which God uses about Himself. 
Hence, my dear children, never forget this greatness of God. Set 
the Lord always in thy sight. It was this keeping the Lord always 
in sight that made the saints lead the lives they led. They kept Him 
before them always and so were afraid to sin. They held Him 
always before their eyes and hence obeyed in all things and were ever 
in fear of disobeying. Because they walked always before Him 
they were prepared to go everywhere for Him, to suffer for Him, 
to die for Him. Think of this wonderful God whom you are going 
to receive to-morrow and I am sure that your souls will be white 
from all sin, your hearts will be filled with love, your wills will be 
determined never to offend Him, and then your Communion day 
will be the beginning of a new life, and to-morrow will be one of 
the greatest days of your whole existence. 

It is very easy for a Catholic to keep God and to keep Jesus 
Christ in mind. There is no prayer in our Church which has not 
the name of God or the name of His Divine Son in it. There is the 
sign of the Cross. There is the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
Creed, the Confiteor and the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity and Con- 
trition. It is impossible therefore to make use of these prayers in a 
proper spirit without thinking of God or of the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, who became man for our salvation, who built 
our Church, who is the cornerstone and the foundation of that 
Church of ours, and who gave us the great blessings of the seven 
Sacraments. 

I think I have pointed out the perfections of God which you have 
learned in your Catechism. Remember that every word in your 
Catechism about God has a meaning which you must always keep in 
mind. It is by keeping this meaning in mind and by trying to un- 
derstand it that you will get to know much about God, and the more 
you learn about Him the greater and more lasting will become your 
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fear and your love of Him. I say love, because I do not want the 
thought of God to frighten you. God is great and therefore is to be 
feared, but He is also to be loved. Your faith teaches you that. 

When Our Lord taught the multitudes how to pray he taught 
them to call God “Our Father” and that prayer which is so often 
recited is a prayer which should move us to love that Father. In 
Baptism you were made His children—not only His children but 
His heirs as well. You are entitled to possess that beautiful kingdom 
which is called heaven. For the little He asks you to do for Him 
here He will reward you with a kingdom in which there will be joy 
not only for a time but for eternity. I would like to say more to 
you about God’s love for His children. I would like you to recall 
everything He has done for you since the beginning, the care He has 
taken of your body and your soul, all that He means to do for you 
in the future if you allow Him to have His own way and do nothing 
to prevent Him. If you look into your own lives, each one of you, 
brief though those lives of yours have been, you would find proofs 
without number of the love He has had for you. Sometime before 
your Communion make an effort to remember all the things that have 
come into your lives and which have made you happy. When you 
have brought them all before you, tell yourselves that they have all 
come from God your Father, just as the rays of light come from the 
sun. I am sure when you reflect in this way upon God’s goodness 
to you, you will find your hearts stirred to acts of thanksgiving and 
love. Love is everything in matters between God and your own 
souls. There must be fear—but it should be what is called reveren- 
tial fear, that is, a fear which is very much like love, a fear of of- 
fending God, not because He will punish you, but because you do 
not wish in any way to break His law. In this way you will begin 
to be led by love especially. 

The shortest road to God, my good children, is the road of love. 
You know how much you are willing to do for those you love, for 
those who are dear to you. An old father used to say that when 
we love we find no difficulty in acting, or if there is any difficulty we 
love the difficulty. Love makes all things easy. The saints talk 
of the easy ways of divine love and they mean that everything is 
done cheerfully where the motive is love. 

As your Catechism tells you, Jesus Christ is not only God, but He 
is also man and hence when you communicate, you receive not only 
the divinity of Christ, but His soul, His body and His blood. What 
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does your Catechism teach concerning Jesus as man? It informs 
you that God was His father and that the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
His mother. You know that the little child born so many years 
ago in a stable at Bethlehem was not only the little child whom 
the angels adored, and the shepherds and the kings from the East 
adored, but He was at the same time God. He had always been 
God, but He has been man only since the time of his coming upon 
earth. It is very profitable while we are speaking of Jesus Christ as 
man to remember that He is God. This will fill our minds with 
wonder, will fill our hearts with love. 

Christ lived on earth about thirty-three years. He lived all those 
years not because it was necessary for our salvation that He should 
do so, but to show us the way to heaven by His teaching and exam- 
ple. He was an infant, then a child, then a young man, then a man. 
Thirty years he led a hidden life and of those years nearly all that 
we know is that He was obedient to His parents. When He was a 
man, some thirty years old, He began to show Himself to the people. 
He lived almost entirely in public. He was baptized. He went to 
the synagogue, that is, the church of the Jews, and He taught and 
He preached to all who wished to hear Him. He converted a great 
number—among them the apostles who afterwards went everywhere 
and brought the knowledge of Christ to all the nations. 

Some of those before whom He preached hated Him. It is true 
that most of the Jews and others found themselves drawn to Him, 
and followed and loved Him. He performed wonders that proved to 
all that He was not only man but God. However, in spite of every- 
thing, in spite of all His goodness, His enemies were stronger than 
His friends. I say they were stronger; I do not say they were more 
numerous. Those who hated Christ were the Pharisees and the 
scribes. As you grow older you will learn more about these men. 
It is enough to say that they were unholy men and greedy and they 
desired to be considered as the real rulers in Israel. They were 
afraid Our Lord would make them known to the people, for if the 
people knew just what they were they would not look upon them 
as safe, but rather as dangerous guides. Our Lord, whose most 
Sacred Heart was running over with mercy, Our Lord who was so 
gentle and kind in His speech, never spared the scribes and Phar- 
isees. He called them hypocrites. He likened them to whitened 
sepulchres. They rose up against Him, they excited the people and 
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went to the Roman governor and accused Christ of being a rebel, of 
exhorting the Jews to rise up and revolt against the authorities. 

With this accusation began the persecution of Christ, began His 
Passion, a passion so bitter that Christ asks the whole world to 
come and see if there is any suffering like His sorrow. It was one 
long agony. It commenced—when do you think, my dear children? 
_ It commenced the very night on which the great Sacrament of which 
you are going to partake to-morrow was instituted. 

Can you help wondering how Christ could be so good to men? 
The very moment they were plotting to lay hands upon Him and to 
kill Him, at that very moment He was preparing that feast of love 
which was to last as long as the Church. At the very hour in which 
men were bitterest against Him He was fullest of love for them. 
Yes, I may say that the Passion began during the last supper. Per- 
haps the hardest blow struck Our Lord in His whole Passion was 
struck during that last supper. The blow that I mean was the one 
that fell upon Him from the treacherous hand of Judas, one of His 
apostles. When Our Lord said, “Amen I say to you that one of 
you is about to betray me,” the disciples looked one upon another 
and being very much troubled began every one to say: “Is it I, 
Lord?” Judas knew that Christ meant him, because he knew that 
not only was he going to break bread unworthily with the Lord, but 
that he had already seen the enemies of Christ and had sold Our 
Lord to them. 

Here pause to learn in such a way as never to forget how terrible 
a thing it is to make a bad Communion. I will repeat to you the 
words of Christ on that night: “The Son of Man indeed goeth, but 
woe to that man by whom the Son of Man shall be betrayed—it 
were better for him, if that man had not been born.” Suppose, my 
dear children, I were to say to you, There is one here who is going 
to-morrow morning to receive Communion unworthily. What ex- 
citement and what alarm there would be. But I am not going to say 
anything of the kind, first because I do not know and secondly be- 
cause I feel sure from all that I have seen of you and know about 
you that all will be well with you and your God, that your first Com- 
munion will be a good one and that Christ will not have to say to 
any child here the words which He spoke on the night of the Last 
Supper. 

I will not go through all that Christ suffered all night Thursday 
and the greater part of Friday, during which time He was in the 
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hands of His foes. He even suffered at the hands of His friends. 
Not only did Judas betray Him, but Peter denied Him and the 
other apostles deserted Him. No words can tell how much He suf- 
fered in the garden, or at the pillar, or when He was crowned with 
thorns, and human tongues must remain silent in presence of the 
agony on the Cross. 

I have put these ideas before you in order to make you fear and 
love, now that you are so near to the great act of your life. Fear 
because God is all-powerful and all-just and because Christ suf- 
fered so much for sin; and love, because God is all-good and Christ 
went through all the stations of the Way of the Cross. He was 
born and lived in poverty because He loved our souls and under- 
stood as we can not understand here below, that a man must take 
more care of his soul than of his body, and hence He reckoned His 
Passion as nothing if men only followed the road pointed out by His 
teachings and His example. 

In a few moments you will make your Confession. I know how 
splendidly you have been preparing yourselves. I know how much 
sorrow you have for all your sins. I know how pure you are going 
to make your souls. I know that Christ is impatient to greet you in 
the Blessed Sacrament of His love. Your pastor and all the 
priests have been praying that you may obtain the grace of approach- 
ing the holy table worthily. Your fathers and your mothers and all 
who love you have been making the same request before the throne 
of God. You have been praying for the same favor yourselves. I 
am sure all these prayers will be heard. Your first Communion will 
be not only a worthy but a very fervent one. When Our Lord is 
in your hearts to-morrow, beseech Him to bestow upon you the gift 
of fear and the gift of love. This is the blessing I wish all the chil- 
dren. 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


pa 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Ex Actis Pu X. 


1. On the Founding of New Congregations. 

The Holy Father in a Motu Proprio has laid down regu- 
lations concerning the organization of new religious con- 
gregations of men or women. Following are the provisions: 

No bishop without written permission from the Holy See 
shall found or permit to be founded in his diocese a reli- 
gious congregation of either sex. 

Before such a foundation, the bishop must send in a re- 
quest to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, con- 
taining information on these points: the name, character, 
and motives of the founder; the title of the projected so- 
ciety ; the shape, color, and stuff of the habit to be worn by 
novices and professed ; the number and kind of the works 
to be undertaken; the resources available; and whether 
other societies are already in the field. 

With the permission of the Sacred Congregation, the 
work of organization may proceed, but the bishop shall see 
to it that the requirements laid down are adhered to; and 
that the same may not be departed from hereafter without 
the permission of Rome. (July 16, 1906.) 

2. The University of Friburg. 

In a letter to the Bishop of St. Gall, the Holy Father ex- 
presses warm commendation of the services rendered to 
learning and religion by the University of B. Albertus 
Magnus at Friburg. (February 6, 1906.) 


II. From the Congregation of the Inquisition. 


The “Bulla Cruciata.” 

In answer to a question, it was decided that the famous 
Bulla Cruciata does not grant to secular priests above the 
age of sixty the privilege enjoyed by the Spanish laity of 
dispensation from abstinence on Monday and Tuesday of 
Holy Week. However, the Holy Father has granted the 
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permission to apply to secular priests in Spain, above the 
age of sixty, without regard to their state of health. (March 
31, 1906.) 

III. From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
The Black Monks of St. Benedict. 

The privilege of wearing the Cappa Magna has been 
extended to all the Heads of Congregations of Black Monks 
of St. Benedict who are under the Abbot Primate. (July 
30, 1906.) 

IV. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
1. Various Indulgences. 

a. To those who are present at renewal of baptismal 
promises on Trinity Sunday—a plenary indulgence. 

b. To those who say the prayer: 

“Nos, Jesu, Maria, et Joseph bone, 
Benedicite nunc, et in mortis agone.” 
50 days, toties quoties. 

c. The 300 days, toties quoties, conceded to the prayer 
“Cor Jesu, in te confido” does not abrogate the indulgence 
formerly attached to it, viz.: plenary, once a month, for 
daily recitation. 

d. An old indulgence of Innocent VIII. is revived, by 
which members of the Rosary-society gain an indulgence of 
100 years and 100 quarantines once a day, by carrying the 
beads about with them. 

e. For the following prayer to St. Rita, 300 days, once a 
day: 

“O gloriosa S. Rita, Tu, quae mirabiliter dolorosae pas- 
sionis Domini nostri Iesu Christi particeps fuisti, impetra 
mihi ut huius vitae poenas aequo animo perferam, et in 
cunctis necessitatibus protege me.” 

2. The Investing in the Brown Scapular. 

“Occasione tantummodo magni concursus,” the Lazarist 
Fathers have the privilege of blessing and giving the Scapu- 
lar of Our Lady of Mount Carmel without the obligation of 

investing each person individually, or of sending in the 
name to be inscribed. (June 13, 1906.) 














CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
THE CASE OF A CATHOLIC LAWYER. 


Titius is a conscientious Catholic and a lawyer of considerable 
ability. In the practice of his profession, he is often called upon to 
defend persons who are being prosecuted in the courts for some 
crime. Now it sometimes happens that Titius knows, even before the 
case comes to trial, that his client is guilty and that he deserves to be 
punished; nevertheless Titius accepts the conduct of the case, be- 
cause he has a special aptitude for such cases, and because he re- 
ceives larger fees for them, than for the conduct of civil cases. 

But on the other hand, he has serious scruples about defending 
such persons, because he thinks it is against the best interests of 
the community, tending to breed contempt for the law, and afford- 
ing a more or less sure escape from the consequences of its trans- 
gression. 

Question. How is he to be advised? 

Answer. “In the interests of the proper administration of justice,” 
says William Lecky, “it is of the utmost importance’ that every 
cause, however defective, and every criminal, however bad, should 
be fully defended, and it is therefore indispensable that there should 
be a class of men entrusted with this duty. It is the business of the 
judge and of the jury to decide on the merits of the case, but in 
order that they should discharge this function it is necessary that 
the arguments on both sides should be laid before them in the strong- 
est form. The clear interest of society requires this, and a standard 
of professional honor and etiquette is formed for the purpose of 
regulating the action of the advocate. Misstatements of facts or of 
law; misquotations of documents; strong expressions of personal 
opinion, and some other devices by which verdicts may be won, are 
condemned; there are cases which an honorable lawyer will not 
accept, and there are cases in which, in the course of a a trial, he will 
find it his duty to throw up his brief.” 

It can not be denied that the profession of an advocate is fraught 
with many moral dangers. It is more difficult and more dangerous 
than that of either judge or jury. Dr. Arnold thought that it led 
inevitably to moral perversion, involving as it does the indiscrimi- 
nate defense of right and wrong, and in many cases the known sup- 
pression of the truth. It is said that on the feast of St. Yves, a 
saint of Brittany and a lawyer, that the people chant: Advocatus et 
non latro—Res miranda populo. Indeed, it was this aspect of the 
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calling, that drove St. Liguori from the law to the Church. Volumes 
have been written, both by non-Catholics as well as Catholics, on the 
duties and obligations of advocates, some allowing him a large 
measure of freedom in the conduct of civil and criminal cases, and 
others restricting him to cases that he believes to be just. 

Without entering into a discussion of the merits of these several 
views, as held by these authors, many of whom are men of great 
ability and high character, we shall confine ourselves to a short 
statement of the accepted doctrine of Catholic moralists, regarding 
the duties and practices of advocates. 

First of all, moral theology lays down the general principle that 
it is not lawful for a lawyer to accept any cases not founded in 
justice, nor to defend them by any other than just and honest means. 
If a lawyer were permitted in conscience to accept a dishonest case 
or to defend a just case by unjust means, then he would be permitted 
in conscience to do an injury to the party opposed to him. For the 
party opposed to him, whether it be the state or an individual, has a 
prior claim or right, rooted in the law of nature, that he shall not be 
injured in his person or in his goods, without just cause, nor by 
any other than just and honest methods. 

After laying down this general principle, the moralists distin- 
guish between civil and criminal cases, and they allow more freedom 
in the conduct of the latter than in that of the former. In regard to 
civil cases, no lawyer is allowed in conscience to accept a case 
which he knows for certain to be unjust. The reason is quite evi- 
dent. An unjust case is an attempt to do another an injury. If the 
injustice of the case is known beforehand, then the plaintiff wilfully 
endeavors to do an unwarranted injury. The lawyer who accepts 
such a case, cognizant of its injustice, co-operates with the plaintiff. 
If he succeed in gaining his suit, he actually does the injury, know- 
ingly and willingly, and is bound in conscience to make reparation. 
If he lose his case, he injures his own client by putting him to un- 
necessary expense, in prosecuting a case which he knew to be 
worthless. 

If during the course of the trial the attorney discovers that the 
case is an unjust one, and if successful, will inflict an injustice on 
the defendant, he must secretly admonish his client to withdraw the 
case, or else he must throw up his brief. This is precisely the line 
of conduct followed by one of the most distinguished lawyers and 
conscientious Catholics in the United States. In the course of a trial, 
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some time ago, he suddenly discovered that his client was endeavor- 
ing to cheat the defendant out of a large sum of money. He im- 
mediately informed his client in secret that he must compromise the 
case for one dollar, or he would expose him. We will say here, in 
passing, that we believe, with most theologians and many laymen, 
that a lawyer, like a physician, is justified in exposing a client or 
patient who is wilfully endeavoring to injure an innocent person, 
if after having been secretly admonished to desist, the client or 
patient still perseveres in his evil intent. If the justice of the case 
which the lawyer is asked to accept, is in doubt, the lawyer may 
accept it, after an understanding with his client. Because the courts 
exist for the purpose of settling controversies, and the justice of a 
case, that in the beginning seemed doubtful, may, during the progress 
of the trial, become altogether evident. Thus it is said that Sir 
Matthew Hale, the distinguished English barrister and judge, had 
determined never to accept a case which he did not believe to be 
just, but was led to relax this rule, having found in two instances 
that cases which at first sight seemed wholly worthless were in 
truth well founded. 

In criminal cases, a lawyer may defend a guilty person, although 
he is fully advised beforehand of the guilt of his client. In fact, 
it is so necessary for the safeguarding of justice that a criminal be 
defended by counsel, that where the accused is not able to retain 
legal help, the same is assigned him by the court. The require- 
ments of the law are thus better subserved and the accused is pro- 
tected in his rights. 

It is a basic principle of our law, that every accused person is held 
to be innocent until proven guilty. Such a person is permitted by 
the law to defend himself against every accusation, be it ever so 
well founded in fact, provided only he make use of no lie or fraud 
or false document or other unjust means in his defense. And all 
this his counsel may do for him. Eventually the administration of 
justice is best promoted by this course. 

Truth is best elicited and difficulties are most effectually disen- 
tangled by the opposite statements of able men. But under no cir- 
cumstances is a lawyer in a criminal case allowed to use unjust 
means in defending his client. He is not allowed to tell lies to the 
judge, nor to produce false witnesses, nor to use spurious docu- 
ments ; because means that are dishonest in themselves are not made 
honest by reason of the end for which they are employed. Hence, if 
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an authentic document, v. g. a will, is lost, the lawyer is not allowed 
to substitute a counterfeit document in its stead. While this would 
not be a sin against commutative justice, requiring restitution, it 
would be a grievous sin against the truth. 

In the case of Titius therefore, we say that he is justified in ac- 
cepting the defense of persons whom he knows to be guilty. And 
having engaged to defend them, he must defend them to the best of 
his ability. Only his methods of defense must be just and honest. 
It is the privilege of the accused under the law, that even though 
he be guilty, his interests be protected by able counsel, and the 
lawyer who defends him contributes to the better and more equitable 
administration of justice, and to the protection of the rights and 
interests of the citizens. “But necessary and honorable as the pro- 
fession may be, there are sides of it which are far from being in 
accordance with an austere code of ideal morals.” 











